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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


BIRTHDAY — FIRST REPORTS ON 
SUNDAY SHOWS —THE ASCAP 


STRUGGLE 
A is a birthday even in war 

time. Born to the sound of battle in 
1916, THEATRE ARTS completes its first 
quarter century with the largest sub- 
scription list in its history and with plans 
ahead for a series of gala issues to in- 
augurate its second twenty-five years. 


UNDAY stage shows are now a fact on 
Broadway. This is an event in loca! 
theatrical history. Beginning November 
twenty-fourth, a number of straight 
plays and one musical gave regular per- 
formances on Sunday evenings, closing 
on Mondays to give their casts the neces- 
sary day’s rest. One enterprising produc- 
tion even experimented with a Sunday 
matinee, thereby chalking up a ‘first’ 
in that field. Early reports from the 
managers’ offices indicate that the plays 
did good business and the musical excel- 
lent. But the experiment is still in its in- 
fancy. It takes weeks of campaigning to 
inform the public of the new Sunday- 
night possibilities; it takes months to 
change generation-old theatregoing hab- 
its and to inculcate new ones. Not until 
all the theatres in New York are open — 
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Charlie Chaplin, with raised eyebrow, con- 
templates the success of his latest film,jThe 
Great Dictator (drawing by Lilly Prime). 











FOR THE most part, the game at 
the box-office has not changed. 
Brilliant successes, such as The Man 
Who Came to Dinner and DuBarry 
Was a Lady each record a gross well 
over the $1,000,000 mark at the 
end of a year’s run. A shoddy play 
like Quiet Please folds up to a re- 
puted loss of $50,000. It is not ac- 
cording to Hoyle, however, for 
repertory ballet to invade the legiti- 
mate field and to play to constantly 
crowded houses, as the Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo and De Basil’s 
Original Ballet Russe have done. 
On the strength of its current pull, 
the Broadway date of the latter 
company has been tentatively ex- 
tended beyond the first of the year. 
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FAMILIAR theatres are popping 
up in unfamiliar places nowadays. 
Far away from their Paris home the 
company of the Vieux Colombier, 
now under the direction of René 
Rocher, has been in Buenos Aires. 
Many of the most famous names 
are missing and their season be- 
gan, strangely enough, with Emmet 
Lavery’s The First Legion. But it 
continued with many French classics 
and modern successes, from Clau- 
del’s L’ Annonce Faite 2 Marie and 
Vildrac’s Le Paquebot Tenacity, 
through Bernstein’s Le Secret and 
Maeterlinck’s Monna Vanna, to 
Corneille, Moligre and de Musset. 
The Hebrew Theatre of Riga has 
also pulled up its roots and has been 
transformed into a Finnish play- 
house. The Ballets Jooss from Dart- 
ington, England, have been meeting 
with great success in a long tour 
through South America, playing 
the large cities on the West Coast 
and then crossing the Andes with 
their 7,000 pounds of baggage to 
continue their trip north to Mexico. 


@ 

IN MEXICO CITY, one new 
theatre is organized to present 
French plays and another to develop 
the popular Spanish zarzuela. In 
Mexico, too, there has been an 
active dance organization, La Pa- 
loma Azul, presided over by Adela 
de Obregon Santacilia with Mexican 
dancers directed by Anna Sokolow. 
The three major ballets presented 
included Antigone to music by 
Carlos Chavez, designed by one of 
Mexico’s most distinguished archi- 
tects, Carlos Obregon Santacilia; Za 
Madrugada del Panadero, by José 
Bergamin, music by Rodolfo Half- 
fter, designs by Manuel Rodriguez 
Lozano; and E/ Renacuajo Paseador, 
design and costume by Carlos 
Mérida, to the music of Silvestre 
Revueltas, the famous Mexican 
composer, who died the very night 
the ballet was first performed. 
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and everyone knows it; not until the 
managers of smash hits join in the 
scheme with enthusiasm, remembering 
that they may have a ‘medium’ hit on 
their hands next week; not until the 
theatres treat their patrons cordially and 
honestly at the box-office, will a fair test 
have been made. The experiment can 
only be successful if it is conducted with 
intelligence and good will. 


a HELLENIC SPECTATOR is a maga- 
zine issued in Washington devoted 
to news, political affairs, issues in litera- 
ture and the arts in which Greek-Ameri- 
cans are interested. In the September 
number there is an article on the modern 
Greek drama by Nicholas J. Andro- 
medas, which points up the influences 
behind the progress which the Greek 
playwrights and Greek actors have made 
during the last fifty years, after several 
centuries of almost complete inactivity. 
Inactivity in the professional theatre, 
that is, for during all of this long period 
of life under a conqueror, dance and song 
never failed the Greeks as a medium 
of expression. ‘The peasants gathered 
about the threshing floor as their ances- 
tors did before them and formed a semi- 
circle. The leader would sing as he 
danced, would give voice to the deeds of 
the hero and the rest of the dancers 
would pick up the refrain as a chorus and 
so dance on through the night.’ When 
playwriting did begin again, it was at 
first written by men who had had their 
training in foreign theatres or universi- 
ties. But gradually the Greeks’ keen 
sense of humor prevailed. ‘As far as the 
Greek is concerned, the sharp-witted 
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Aristophanes is not a name, but a symbol 
of the ability to mock his own short- 
coming.’ Today the humorists and the 
satirists who take their material from the 
everyday life of the people and from 
living issues are in the ascendant. With 
a National Theatre to work in, drama 
in Greece was developing rapidly when 
war came. Where there are ten Greeks, 
Mr. Andromedas says, there are twelve 
leaders; yet the National Theatre throve. 


i es struggle between ASCAP and 
the new organization called Broad- 
cast Music, Inc., becomes more compli- 
cated as both sides issue accounts of their 
own endeavors to protect the rights and 
the royalties of musicians dead and alive. 
But wherever justice lies in this particu- 
lar struggle, it is somewhat less than 
amusing to see the great radio com- 
panies, who are the proprietors of Broad- 
cast Music, Inc., complaining about 
ASCAP’s attempt to monopolize the 
field and about ASCAP’s doing, in this 
endeavor, exactly the same things that 
the entertainment bureaus of the broad- 
casting companies have done to all other 
groups in the entertainment field. It is 
practically impossible today, anywhere 
in the country, to get singers, musicians, 
dancers or other entertainers not under 
contract to the broadcasting companies 
through their entertainment services 
(NBC Artists Bureau and Columbia 
Concerts Corporation). These entertain- 
ment bureaus not only bar others from 
appearing on their programs, but have 
practically put out of existence all of the 
agencies whose business was to secure 
engagements for these artists. 


THE ENGLISH film industry seems 
to have become adjusted to the 
present state of affairs, and pro- 
duction proceeds apace—with ac- 
tors living at the studios and with 
‘roof spotters’ to facilitate things 
by notifying the film workers below 
when bombers are overhead, and 
when all is clear once more. C. A. 
Lejeune writes to The New York 
Times from London, on October 1, 
that ‘in wide sections of the country 
films are booming. Pinocchio and 
Rebecca have been packing them in 
in the suburbs. . . .’ 

On studio activities she reports, 
‘There are four major productions 
actually on the floor at the moment 
and more ready to shoot. Major 
Barbara is on its last lap at Denham. 
At Shepherd’s Bush, Twentieth- 
Century-Fox has started on... 
the H. G. Wells story, Kipps, with 
Michael Redgrave and Diana Wyn- 
yard ...and Spitfire, a topical 
story of an empire fighting squad- 
ron will follow shortly. . . . Warner 
Brothers are launching out on a 
schedule of top-budget pictures. 
. . . The first, on the floor now, is 
a Disraeli story, with John Gielgud 
as “Dizzy”. Diana Wynyard will 
dash right over from Shepherd’s 
Bush to be Gielgud’s co-star; Fay 
Compton will be Queen Victoria and 
Will Fyffe a labor agitator. 

‘British National’s This England 
has gone clear through the history 
of these islands as far as Napoleon. 
. . . The idea of the film, as we 
understand it, is the sound old thesis 
that the earth endureth. . . . Emlyn 
Williams is the eternal farm la- 
borer, John Clements the gentleman 
farmer, Connie Cummings the Girl 
from Foreign Parts. The ending, 
which should bring the film back to 
modern times, is still “fluid”. They 
can give Hitler three weeks, not 
more, to write the script for them. 
Failing the Fuehrer, they rely on 
Emlyn Williams who did the rest.’ 
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Twelfth Night 


Fiddling While Rome Burns 


B roadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


1TH a Presidential campaign behind us and preparedness ahead, 

with Europe’s capitals in flames and war spreading like an 
insane octopus all over the habitable globe, Broadway takes time off 
for comedy, more comedy, nothing but comedy. As though fearful 
lest the dark thoughts that shadow us by day, that blacken newspaper 
headlines and blare at us through the air, should cross the threshold of 
the twenty-odd playhouses now open along Broadway, producers, 
authors, musicians and actors have united in a conspiracy of laughter. 
The latest recruit to the army of good cheer is no other than Shake- 
speare himself. Twelfth Night is true holiday fare, a light-hearted 
masque full of music, lovers, clowns, absurdities — What You Will — 
as its author cheerfully indicates. Written three hundred years ago as 
a divertissement for the January Sixth festival, the name of which it 


bears, it is perennially young. As Orsino says, it is, indeed, 
Silly sooth, 
And dallies with the innocence of love 
Like the old age. 
To do justice to this antique song, the Theatre Guild has assembled 


a formidable array of talents. The billing is as complex as a musical 
comedy. In this their first production of the season, the Guild joins 
hands with Gilbert Miller as producers; Margaret Webster, past- 
mistress in Shakespearean governance, directs; Stewart Chaney de- 
signs; there is music by Paul Bowles, supervision by Theresa Helburn 
and Lawrence Langner, an impressive array of stars of the second 
magnitude — June Walker, Mark Smith, Sophie Stuart, Wesley 
Addy —and, shining bright in the mid-firmament, the twin planets 
Heler Hayes and Maurice Evans. The result of all these combined 
excellences is indeed a feast for holiday makers, colorful, smoothly 
articulated, inventive, engaging. Miss Webster orchestrates her scenes 
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TWELFTH NIGHT 


The lyric and romantic quality with which Stewart Chaney, in his scene and 
costume designs, and Margaret Webster, in her direction, have imbued this 
Shakespearean revival is well recreated in the lights and shades of this 
candid camera shot of the reunion between Viola and her brother Sebastian. 
Viola, needless to say, is played by Helen Hayes; Alex Courtney is Sebas- 
tian. The comedy, presented by the Theatre Guild and Gilbert Miller, pro- 
vides Miss Hayes with her first Shakespearean role on the Broadway stage; 
Maurice Evans is co-starred as Malvolio. 


Fred Fehl 
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ETHEL MERMAN AND JOAN CARROLL in Panama Hattie. 
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ably, using all the resources of the theatre — settings, music, move- 
ment, grouping, costumes, properties — with her customary resource- 
fulness. She has been well served by her collaborators. Mr. Chaney’s 
settings in the manner of the Stuart masques and of the early Restora- 
tion theatre are happily in the spirit of this playful fantasy. His false 
proscenium, decked with billowing painted curtains, frames an inner 
stage which, when its curtains are drawn, can be set in the twinkling of 
an eye. With backdrops painted in perspective, a set piece or two, the 
scene changes from Orsino’s palace to Olivia’s garden, from the 
buttery to the street or to my lady’s chamber. Miss Webster, abetted 
by Shakespeare, has devised innumerable ways of bridging the gap 
between scenes: sometimes Feste repeats a verse of his song, sometimes 
a lamp-lighter passes, sometimes Viola is seen marching Olivia-ward 
with Orsino’s gentlemen in attendance. It all flows freely through a 
theatrical never-never land where candelabra hang on curves of sky, 
where conspirators hide behind realistic bushes half their size, where 
all the make-believe of yesterday and today meets in a merry jumble. 

Following the Stuart pattern, Mr. Chaney costumed his actors 
in knee breeches, his actresses in the tight-waisted free flowing dresses 
of the period. The play, incidentally, was very popular at the time of 
the reopening of the theatres under Charles II. Betterton gave it as 
his second production, Hamlet being his first. It provided one of the 
first ‘breeches parts’ for a woman and ran with ‘mighty success’ for 
many performances, though Pepys, never an enthusiastic Shake- 
spearean, did not like it. He called it a ‘silly play not related at all to 
the name or the day’. But he would have liked the current production. 
Its bright colors, its frills and furbelows, its little blackamoor carrying 
a pink parasol, its glittér and gaiety would have appealed to him. He 
would have enjoyed its pretty girls with their low-cut dresses without 
bothering to question why Olivia’s household, steeped in mourning and 
ruled by a near-Puritan, should go thus accoutred. He would have 
enjoyed ‘mightily’ Paul Bowles’ music though he might have been 
confused by our modern convention which accepts the fact that 
actors on the stage do not even twang their guitars while the music 
of the ‘consort’ floats up from a hidden orchestra pit. The music in 
this production is, indeed, all-important. It supplies the tender, lyric 
mood which is as much a part of the play as its more obvious fun. For 
Twelfth Night is not all foolery. Its theme is love frustrated, even its 
clown’s songs are plaintive — they have a dying fall. 
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When Shakespeare wrote his play he posed a pretty problem to his 
boy-actors. He called upon them to be boys pretending to be girls 
pretending to be boys. Undoubtedly the jest within the jest of Viola’s 
impersonation added spice as well as some faint degree of verisimili- 
tude to the original performances; the boy-actor could reasonably pass 
for a boy. But modern Violas are unfalteringly feminine even when 
they are as slim, youthful and bright-eyed as Miss Hayes. She makes 
a charming picture with her hair curled about her piquant face, her 
cocky hat on the back of her head, her striped knee breeches and 
rosette trimmed shoes. She wears her ‘man’s attire’ without aggres- 
sive swagger and gives the kind of honest, direct performance that 
we have come to expect of an artist of her integrity. But she is not 
entirely at ease in the play itself. Many of her attitudes, positions, 
gestures, movements seem the result of direction, not the outgrowth 
of situation. Her performance lacks spontaneity, as it lacks real 
poetry; it is occasionally humorous and it is always gay and sweet 
and lovely as is everything Miss Hayes touches; there is about her an 
unaggressive, but an irresistible appeal; yet only once or twice 
throughout the evening does she release the full lyric loveliness of the 
part. One of the high points is the scene when Malvolio gives her 
Olivia’s ring and the subsequent soliloquy with its direct, unaffected 


address to the audience. 
As I am man, 
My state is desperate for my master’s love; 
As I am woman, — now alas the day! — 
What thriftless sighs shall poor Olivia breathe! 
O time, thou must untangle this, not I; 
It is too hard a knot for me to untie! 
But her finest moment is at the end, when, her identity at last dis- 
covered, Orsino turns to her with 
Boy, thou hast said to me a thousand times 
Thou never shouldst love woman like to me. 
and Viola answers: 
And all those sayings will I over-swear, 
And all those swearings keep as true in soul 
As doth that orbed continent the fire 
That severs day from night. 


As Miss Hayes stands very quietly before the duke, looking up at 
him with a complete, absorbed concentration, tenderness is made 
manifest; her voice, her attitude, her expression glow with that inner 
fire, that lambency which is the essence of the actor’s art. 

If Miss Hayes’ attack on Shakespeare is somewhat pedestrian and 
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lacking in style, Mr. Evans as Malvolio has enough of it for a whole 
cry of players. His entrance in the pompous black of his steward's 
office, his gold chain about his neck, his high flared collar setting off a 
face unexpectedly adorned with goatee and sideburns, his high- 
soaring eyebrows expressing a noble self-complacency, an invincible 
hauteur, is an event in itself. He registers at once Malvolio’s enormous 
conceit, his high seriousness, his disapproval of frivolity. In order to 
break away from the ordinary pattern of Shakespearean speech, and 
from the confines of his own successes in it, Mr. Evans has provided 
Malvolio with a genteel cockney accent. He scans his speech with care, 
avoiding h’s where they do not belong, breathing upon them lovingly 
in their right places. This amusing trick keeps his voice well away 
from the music of the bard’s blank verse with which his audiences have 
associated it so closely during these last years. The accent makes 
Malvolio’s dream of Olivia’s favor more ridiculous than ever and it 
adds yet another note to the chorus of colloquial speech with which 
American productions of Shakespeare are afflicted, but it is justified 
by Mr. Evans’ use of it as a comic device. His performance is sprinkled 
with genuinely witty moments, as for instance, when Olivia bids him 


Run after that same peevish messenger, 
The county’s man: he left this ring behind him. . . 


Mr. Evans interjects a ‘Run!!’ which is as full of comment as a whole 
speech could be. In that one word he expresses his outraged dignity, 
his shock, his surprise and disapproval of the whole procedure. The 
subsequent scene with Viola is a delightful vignette of wit in per- 
formance. He is less successful in the latter part of the play and fails 
to rise to the final dignity of a man who has been ‘notoriously wronged’. 
Malvolio becomes in the end, thanks to the all-embracing humanity 
of Shakespeare, a moving as well as a ridiculous figure. Though he is 
the grotesque pendant to this trilogy of misplaced loves, he is also a 
poignant example of the sin against the ‘holy ghost’ of human dignity. 
Mr. Evans does little with this aspect of the character, but the tech- 
nical skill, the dash and accuracy of his acting, sets his performance 
high in his gallery of Shakespearean portraiture. 

The play as a whole suffers from the usual problems that face any 
classic production which must be brought together in a short three 
weeks. Individual performances are uneven in themselves and often 
unconnected with their surroundings. Wesley Addy’s Orsino is hand- 
some and has a bold, Renaissance flourish, but it is dry, sharp. He 
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hammers his lines in his effort not to sing them. June Walker suffers 
from the necessity of filling a big theatre with a voice that tends to 
become shrill when it is forced, but she has a natural sweetness and 
gaiety that help her interpretation of an unkind part. The chief 
comics, Sir Toby Belch and Sir Andrew Aguecheek, played by Mark 
Smith and Wallace Acton, labor not too successfully with the scenes 
of Elizabethan revelry, which require more gusto and comic relish. 

Since this is solyric a play—full of lovely sounds and songs—voice, 
speech, diction, delivery are all important and difficult to achieve in a 
theatre that provides its actors with no steady opportunity for devel- 
opment and experience. Miss Webster has cast the Feste from the 
ranks of musical comedy and has thereby obtained a fine voice for the 
songs with which it is studded. Donald Burr is husky and high- 
spirited. He sings easily and well and plays with vigor if without 
subtlety. The production as a whole shares this fault. It never coheres 
around a central mood; it lacks intention except the obvious one of 
achieving a smooth-running, vigorous performance. It has beauty, 
energy, competence, charm, but its lyric pulse beats low. This reserva- 
tion accepted, the Twelfth Night at the St. James is a merry revel 
indeed, a feast for the eye and ear, a joy to the mind. 


Another hit was chalked up on the musical comedy score board 
when Panama Hattie rolled into town on a tidal wave of Cole Porter 
music. For the third time in succession, “B. G. De Sylva presents’ on a 
playbill proves a portent of good things to come. To DuBarry Was a 
Lady (December ’39) and Louisiana Purchase (May ’40) add this 
latest De Sylva high-explosive gambol with Robert Alton, choreogra- 
pher, Edgar MacGregor, director, and Raoul Péne Du Bois, master 
magician of color and costume. The bright particular star of this latest 
antic is Ethel Merman, who has burst out of her Katie song in Du- 
Barry into a full-length story about a warm-hearted wench in the 
Zone who finds that the course of true love is not as smooth as might 
be. Among the complications that beset Hattie and the plot in general 
is the arrival in the Zone of a small girl, daughter of Hattie’s young 
man, who looks with disfavor upon Hattie’s super-ornate clothes, but 
is finally won over in a surprisingly delicate and endearing ballad — 
“Let’s Be Buddies’. The role of Hattie provides Miss Merman with the 
best vehicle she has had to date. She has not only a series of excellent 
songs which she projects with her usual expert precision, with that 
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brassy voice, that roll of the eye in an immobile face, that particular 
rotary gesture of the forearm, which swing the final couplet over the 
footlights, even when she seems to be throwing it away, but it also 
gives her a greater variety of mood than musicals usually permit. In a 
make-up that is a comedy version of Jeanne Eagels’ costume in Rain, 
Miss Merman swaggers through a cockeyed Panama city full of 
sailor-boys out on a binge, of tarts and sefioritas on the warpath, of 
army officers and small-town debutantes. The pace is hot, fast and 
furious, the doings definitely vulgar, but Hattie takes it in her stride. 
She is cheerfully loud in a not too discreet ditty entitled ‘I’ve Still Got 
My Health’, her blues are as plaintive as ever in ‘Make It Another Old 
Fashioned’, but her humor displays a new warmth, her attack on the 
part a new assurance, especially in certain scenes with the small Ger- 
aldine, played very capably by a youngster named Joan Carroll. 

The fun as a whole, however, is nothing if not unconfined. The 
cast boasts a number of vigorous performers from the super jitterbug 
energy of Betty Hutton to the choreographic whirlwinds provided by 
Nadine Gae, the Hightowers and Carmen D’Antonio and a super- 
energetic ensemble of boys and girls. But its chief roughneck comedy 
is provided by a trio of sailors, led by the most goofy of vaudeville 
zanies, Rags Ragland, ably supported by Pat Harrington and Frank 
Hyers. The three rip and roar about, ogling the girls, cracking age-old 
chestnuts, uncovering dynamite plots, singing only just printable 
‘roundelays’ and in general adding the salt of burlesque to the cheese- 
cake and cream puffs of a typical high-pressure musical show. 


It is depressing to turn from the frank vulgarity of Panama Hattie 
to the smirking bad taste of Jack Kirkland’s production of Suzanna 
and the Elders, and the ineptitudes of the three plays about Hollywood 
which managed somehow or other to get to town in early November. 
Taking an interesting theme and an unusual setting, Lawrence Langner 
and Armina Marshall turned out a conspicuously distasteful brew. 
The play dealt with one of those Utopian communities that blossomed 
in America during the latter half of the nineteenth century, in which 
efforts were made to put into actual practice theories of communal life. 
Ownership of private property was forbidden, and even possessiveness 
‘in sex relationships was prohibited. Children were bred eugenically and 
raised by the community as a whole. In the writing and direction of 
Suzanna and the Elders, the scabrous possibilities of such a theme were 
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not overlooked. The play was peopled by a collection of pleasing 
young actresses and actors, including Haila Stoddard and Lois Hall, 
Paul Ballantyne and Tom Ewell, all of whom acquitted themselves 
with spirit and vivacity of their roles as young insurgents. Morris 
Carnovsky as Father Kent donned a red, Shavian beard and per- 
formed with much gusto, rolling out his sentences and posturing in the 
spotlight with a sort of defiant bravura. The elders were played for all 
they were worth as farce-comedy if not burlesque types, particularly 
in the case of Brother Tupper whose reluctance to enter into the 
‘breeding experiment’ was supposed to be highly amusing. Stewart 
Chaney devised an excellent Victorian living-room with cut-out 
filigree ornaments and diverting period details, but pleasant settings 
and young actors, however gifted, cannot redeem a poor play which 
tries to make up in vulgarity for its lack of dramatic content. 


It would be difficult to decide which of the three plays about 
Hollywood that, by some unfortunate accident, arrived in town simul- 
taneously, was the least tedious. The public or possibly the play’s 
backers decided on giving Beverly Hills a longer run than the other 
two, which may or may not be an indication of superiority. For the 
record it should be noted that Quiet Please by F. Hugh Herbert and 
Hans Kraly with Jane Wyatt in the lead came East under the auspices 
of Jesse Lasky and Henry Duffy and brought with it cast, cameras, 
lights and scenery complete. It evidently hoped to charm New Yorkers 
with a glimpse of Hollywood at work, and, borrowing a time-honored 
trick, attempted to involve the audience in the activities. The proceed- 
ings started merrily with a love scene on the stage and a jealousy 
tantrum off, then bogged down in an inept and unattractive tale of 
amorous revenge. Brock Pemberton’s contribution, Glamour Preferred 
by Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements which Antoinette Perry 
directed, had at least the virtue of being occasionally funny and 
moderately recognizable as to type. Beverly Hills, written by Lynn 
Starling and Howard J. Green and produced with a flourish by Law- 
rence Schwab and Otto L. Preminger in a setting designed by Donald 
Oenslager, was scarcely less empty than the other two, though it 
boasted three featured actresses: Violet Heming, Helen Claire and 
Ilka Chase. Its story concerns three women who are all equally selfish, 
greedy and predatory, and the action is engaged with their efforts to 
outwit each other and secure the money and the men they want. As 
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JIMMY SAVO in his one-man show, Mum’s the Word. 














— 
THE CORN IS GREEN 
Emlyn Williams’ autobiographical study of life in a Welsh mining town, 
which ran for two years in London before the Blitzkrieg shut it down, was 


the first new play of the Broadway season to register instantly. The drama, 
which concerns the regeneration — spiritual and academic — of a young 
miner by a high-minded spinster from London, is presented and directed by 
Herman Shumlin, with Ethel Barrymore as the teacher and Richard Waring 
as her headstrong but brilliant pupil. In the scene above, designed by How- 
ard Bay, Miss Barrymore welcomes her pupils into her schoolroom parlor. 
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A BEST in Ferenc Molnar’s new play, Delicate Story 
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ALL IN FUN COSTUMES BY IRENE SHARAFF 


Irene Sharaff has designed a series of gay and adroit costumes for the Leon- 
ard Sillman revue which is slated to make its New York début some time in 
January with Bill Robinson starred. 





BROADWAY IN REVIEW 


a young writer whose wife’s ambitions force him to ingratiate himself 
with the all-too-responsive wife of a picture magnate, Clinton Sund- 
berg gives a pleasantly humorous performance. Enid Markey plays 
high, wide and handsome as a gossipy manicurist and registers the loud 
laughs such stock scenes always evoke. When, with singular lack of 
good sense, Otto Preminger as director brings her back in the last act 
to repeat the opening bit in a slightly different form, the fun falls flat. 
In fact Mr. Preminger seems to have difficulty in knowing when he 
has made his point. 

When farce deserted Hollywood and took up residence with race- 
track amateurs, there was no visible improvement in the theatrical 
scene. Trilby, the equine heroine of Horse Fever, is at least a nice gal. 
Even if she is suffering from a major psychosis, her heart is in the right 
place and she is a good trouper. Eugene Conrad’s and Zac and Rudy 
Gabel’s play (it took three to concoct this one) concerned a bright, 
inventive boy, Orville, who inherited a useless race horse and decided 
to adopt modern medical and psychoanalytical methods to cure her 
of her inability to get away at the starting post. Ezra Stone played the 
boy in his usual slap-dash and occasionally sloppy adolescent style. 
Alex Yokel as producer provided as many gadgets as a Joe Cook skit 
and one rather pleasant set by Louis Kennel showing the porch of a 
stable near the race track. Add to these assets Millard Mitchell in his 
perennial role of henpecked husband and Lou Lubin as a devastatingly 
tough race-track hanger-on, and you have all that could be worth 
salvaging from one of the season’s silliest affairs. 


Some time ago — twenty-three hundred years, to be exact —a 
certain playwright boasted that he had delivered the stage of ‘ weari- 
some ineptitudes and low buffooneries’, that he had ‘built a great art, 
like a palace with high towers, constructed of noble phrases, great 
thoughts and jokes not common in the streets’. He had not been 
content to treat of ‘obscure persons and women’ but, bold as Heracles, 
he attacked the very greatest in the land, undeterred by fear or ‘the 
threats of hearts of mud’. Though an Aristophanes cannot be made to 
order, the times cry aloud for something other than the ‘little man and 
woman affairs’ with which our stage is plagued again today. Surely 
there is something to be done in our theatre besides fiddling while the 
whole world burns. 
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Journey through ‘Theatre 


IT. Old Germany 
And .Home Again via Zurich 


ASHLEY DUKES 


UNICH in 1907 was a sprawling, tippling, good-natured place, 
M provincial notwithstanding its pride as capital of a southern 
kingdom. Although the student population included many would-be 
painters, and the great Goyas and Diirers could be seen in the Old 
Pinakothek, it had not yet given itself the name or the airs of an 
‘art city’. From the standpoint of architecture it could never have 
claimed any such distinction. Many buildings were covered in stucco 
and decorated in the baroque style, and some of the palaces had been 
cheaply provided with painted windows instead of real ones. Except 
for a few carved and groined gateways, the mediaeval survivals were 
insignificant; the modern work was uniformly tasteless. The suburbs 
with their mock-gothic villas had to be seen to be believed. 

Whatever character the city possessed was due to the meeting of 
old winding streets of shops and beerhouses with broad featureless 
avenues, the latter stretching out fanwise from the Residences and the 
English Garden. Four-seated open horse-cabs plied everywhere, and 
often they were loaded to the depth of their springs with stout students 
in grey frock-coats and colored peaked caps, the badges of the various 
duelling corps. With these young gentlemen it was a point of honor not 
to walk, even from lecture to lecture in the scattered university build- 
ings; and their journeys from beerhouse to beerhouse were invariably 
made behind a trotting horse. As their faces were often scarred in the 
semblance of a proposition of Euclid by the combats they had sur- 
vived, the vehicles bearing them around the city were known to other 
students as pontes asinorum. 

In winter the wheels of the cabs were taken off and replaced by 
sleigh-runners for months at a time; and then the scrape and rattle of 
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wrought-iron over the cobbles gave way to the tinkle of bells. If in a 
thaw the snow of the street surface wore thin, men were employed to 
shovel it on to the roadway from the sidewalk, which was otherwise 
seldom cleared. This was one of the tasks of the public serving-men 
(Dienstmdanner) who stood at every corner to await burdens or errands. 
In the hotels and pensions, other serving-men with brushes strapped to 
their feet skated around polishing the floors. These men, and also 
waiters and shopkeepers, addressed every superior in the third person. 
All menials took off their caps at the approach of an employer, or 
otherwise saluted him. These survivals of feudalism are worth recall- 
ing, for the old-German picture cannot be complete without them. 
I doubt if there were fifty motor-driven vehicles in the whole of 
Munich at this time. 

The crazy Ludwig, king of Bavaria and patron of Wagner, was 
already confined in the villa on the Starnberger See where eventually 
he met his death; but the Regent walked often and unattended in the 
city, raising his hat when passers-by stood aside to make way for him. 
The Court was in formal evidence only at the Opera, and then rarely. 
The truly popular monarch, as always in Bavaria, was the peasant 
from the highlands, who strode everywhere in the old part of the town 
with his feathered cap, short jacket and leather breeches. Gold and 
silver pieces were often sewn into his waistcoat. At the October Fair 
he could be seen grotesquely bestriding a Lohengrin swan on the 
roundabouts, or gaping at the fat woman who served as decoy to a 
tentful of freaks; and in his bucolic ranks were a few bearded and more 
earnest-looking fellows from Oberammergau, spending the money 
they had earned by acting in the Passion Play or betweenwhiles by 
carving toy chalets and cuckoo-clocks. 

Such peasant invasions were seasonal to spring and autumn; and 
after Christmas Munich held its own metropolitan carnival, the 
Fasching, celebrated by masked balls in an old vaudeville theatre and 
pairs of lovers slipping through the starlit streets in early morning. 
In summer, tourists came to the Wagner Festival in the Prinzregenten- 
theater, one of the first in Europe to adopt the modern seating plan of 
a single sloping tier. 

The theatre found a place immediately in my system of German 
education, for the two legitimate playhouses of Munich were just 
opening with their seasonal variety of plays, from German sentimental 
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comedies to Ibsen, Strindberg, Hauptmann, Shaw and Gorki. One of 
them, the Residenztheater, a lovely playhouse which I believe was the 
first to install a revolving stage, announced that during the season it 
would present the whole of Ibsen’s plays from the first to the last at 
fortnightly intervals. This promise was duly kept, and I was duly 
grateful for having arrived in the city at such a time. The other, the 
Schauspielhaus, was a typical German provincial theatre run on the 
repertory plan, with a stock company and a change of bill every night. 
The kiosks everywhere carried the playbills in large Gothic charac- 
ters, which brought them to everybody’s notice. London and New 
York should have kiosks; they get in the way of pedestrian traffic but 
they are the best form of theatre announcement. 

The Hoftheater or Royal Opera House was flourishing; its tenor at 
the time was Knote, the German contemporary of Caruso. He was 
accustomed to sing at Munich from September to May for some mod- 
est retainer, and then he took a Covent Garden engagement to make 
his fortune. This theatre generally sold out all its seats for the week 
before noon on Monday, so that poor students had to get up early and 
stand in line with the Dienstmanner from seven in the morning. 
Their place was generally in the topmost gallery, where they could 
hear their girl neighbors gushing over the entry of the officers below. 
It was a tradition that officers should remain standing during a per- 
formance, either at the side of the parquet or the back of the boxes; 
and in close ranks they made an effective decoration to a full house. 

When the Mozart operas were given for a cycle with famous sing- 
ers, the Residenztheater could be sure of the same success; but for 
most of the Season it offered a repertory rather like that of the Burg- 
theater in Vienna, with high comedy and classical drama alternating. 
Nothing very revolutionary could be shown on this Court stage, and 
the appearance of Ibsen meant that Germany already considered him 
a classic. His long personal association with Munich was also re- 
membered. The policy of the Schauspielhaus was much freer. Haupt- 
mann’s The Weavers could be seen there regularly, with Gorki’s 
Lower Depths (A Night Shelter) and Tolstoi’s Power of Darkness and 
Maeterlinck’s Monna Vanna and Strindberg’s The Father, Ibsen’s 
Ghosts and even Shaw’s Mrs. Warren’s Profession — almost the entire 
list of controversial plays of the period. The works that our Stage 
Society had presented on experimental Sunday evenings were played 
here nightly as a matter of course, before a regular and appreciative 
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public. But the Munich playgoer, like others, looked abroad for talent 
rather than at home. Wedekind, who was then living in the suburb of 
Schwabing, was never performed, though many of his fantastic dramas 
were already written. The Austrian dramatists, like Schnitzler and 
Hofmannsthal, found it much easier to get a hearing. The only censor- 
ship was that of the police, which was exercised immediately there 
was any trouble in the theatre, such as interruption of a play. I re- 
member such a Theater-skandal arising from the production of Machi- 
avelli’s comedy Mandragola, which thirty years later I put on in Lon- 
don without causing one protest. 

These Munich theatres may have been subsidized indirectly, but 
they were quite commercial in their study of the public taste, and 
they never gave more performances of a play than the audiences were 
willing to pay for. A new work was given three or four times in the 
week after its production (usually made on a Saturday evening for the 
convenience of the Press). If it proved a box-office draw it was 
played twice weekly for several weeks or even months; if not, it was 
played once a fortnight for a short time and then was dropped alto- 
gether. Some plays went on year after year in the repertory, and might 
reach 100 performances. Production costs were trifling, for old scenery 
was repainted and the company were working and earning their living 
during the rehearsal period. But if there was no material risk in pre- 
senting a play, there was a risk of reputation. No director wanted to 
have failures, even in repertory where they could easily be concealed. 
Nor did he want to call upon his season-ticket holders, classes B and 
C, to fill the house at cut prices. When classes B and C made their ap- 
pearance, Class A, entitled to the new plays, ceased to come at all. 
Success, in fact, was as all-important in repertory as in any other kind 
of theatre, and all eyes brightened at the word Riesenerfolg (or smash 
hit). 

Munich then had about half a million inhabitants. If one in 
twenty went now and then to the opera or the play, and one in fifty 
went every week, the three theatres could be sure of good houses. 
The real proportions were perhaps higher, for in that age before the 
competition of the screen all habits were more settled. The whole 
middle class could be relied on to support the stage. From their fre- 
quent bowings to each other as they circulated in disciplined streams 
around the foyers in the intervals, it could be seen that the audience 
were well acquainted. Drab and dowdy as they were, the drama was 
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part of their culture which in turn was part of their class-consciousness. 
Last night’s play would be discussed by small officials in their bureau- 
cratic round, and by professional men visiting or being visited by pa- 
tients, and even by shopkeepers talking with customers. No peoples’ 
theatres had yet been founded, and probably it never occurred to any 
workman to go to the Schauspielhaus or the Residenz. Poor students 
attended in numbers, but that was another matter. The legitimate 
stage was a middle-class institution, and its very creditable liberty of 
thought, fostered by dramatists like Ibsen, was a middle-class liberty 
not yet translated into a basic political creed. Priests were often to be 
seen at the play, especially at the Sunday afternoon performances 
when the day’s Masses were over; and the public in general must have 
been pretty well divided between the devout and the liberal (for 
political liberalism always implied some sort of protestantism or free- 
thinking). But the one thing that united them was membership of 
what is called the dourgeoisie. This is no doubt clearer to me today 
than it could ever have been at the time, for a young foreigner finds 
nothing harder to grasp than the social distinctions (or lack of them) 
in the country where he happens to be. 
* * + 

I made friends in the university with liberal students, outside the 
duelling corps, who were glad to talk with an Englishman of these 
things; and they also began to be students of literature rather than 
my fellows from the research laboratories. Our conversations often 
took the form of one hour’s English exchanged for one hour’s German. 
I had brought a silk hat and tail suit with me from England, and this 
made me an embarrassing number of new friends, for every student 
needed such an outfit in which to pay his formal call on his professors 
once a term. Borrowing was the rule; and sometimes the student re- 
turning my clothes was accompanied by another known to him but 
not to me, who bowed stiffly on my threshold and asked if he might 
have the honor of wearing them next. 

The afternoons were spent in walking or riding, horseback or 
bicycle, with such student acquaintances; and on Sundays we joined 
in scrambles on the Bavarian peaks, where the rock was friable and 
treacherous compared with the basalt of the Lakes or North Wales 
which I knew already. We carried coils of rope which were seldom 
used; at the summit there was generally a comfortable inn crowded 
with walkers who had come up by the path and were toasting the 
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beauties of the view in beer or red Tiroler wine. On such days one re- 
turned too late for the theatre; but most of my other evenings were 
spent there, always with a student card at minimum price. By this 
time I knew the personalities of all the players, and even of the 
prompter who read each part aloud, sometimes too audibly, from his 
hooded box in the middle of the footlights. It was perhaps too much to 
expect of any company that they should keep the text of as many as 
ten plays in their heads at the same time. But to remember words was 
easier than to preserve distinctions of character; type-playing showed 
itself as the real weakness of the repertory system. Some of the heavy 
fathers, elderly spinsters and young lovers came into view rather in 
the manner of a stage procession, whose individual members had gone 
off and were coming on again with old familiar faces. 

It was the director’s task to give variety and freshness to plays 
under these casting conditions. The total repertory required two or 
three of these Regisseure beside the general director responsible for all 
productions; and there was always an evening director (4bendregis- 
seur) who timed and scrutinized every act and scene, and had powers 
to call an extra rehearsal any morning. Directors of separate plays 
had a free hand, and some of them showed an individual imagination 
that went far beyond the most skilful of stage management. I began 
to know one director by his lighting, another by his variation of stage 
levels; and to see possibilities in the art of staging plays which our 
English theatre, in spite of Craig’s writings, had not begun to realize. 
With all this in mind, I sought to make backstage contacts which 
would help me to understand the technical aspect of theatre. My first 
ambition was to write plays; but I wanted to work myself into theatre 
life, to attend rehearsals, and to learn how everything was done. This 
was far from easy, for a German theatre playing repertory had no 
time to spare for a young English scientist with a dramatic hobby. As 
for other students, they laughed at me and advised making love to an 
actress; adding that after a week of her I should find a waitress more 
fun. There was something in this, for when I met stage folk I found 
them personally disappointing. I remember that one of the directors 
envied me the life of science, and said that whenever he entered a stage 
door he felt he should put on the white overalls of a specialist, because 
the artist was a pathological case. 

At about this time Shaw’s Candida was announced by the Schau- 
spielhaus, and on going to the first night I found that the director, mis- 
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reading a stage direction which describes the poet Marchbanks as 
having apparently slept in the heather, had dressed him as a sportsman 
who only needed a rifle to be in perfect trim for deerstalking. Other- 
wise the play had been understood well enough. I wrote to Shaw to 
give an account of this production, and received by return mail one of 
those lively postcards which all who know him, and others too, have 
accumulated in the course of years. This message from the Dichter 
was a sufficient passport to the authorities of the theatre. I was invited 
to rehearsals of all foreign plays, and at the director’s suggestion I was 
emboldened to write two articles on English and Irish drama for the 
Neueste Nachrichten, where they duly appeared. So it happened that 
my first earnings as a writer were for work in a language not my own. 
A student of philosophy had looked over the script for me; and sharing 
the fifty marks which arrived at my Munich address by money order, 
we had a convivial evening at a Weinstube, for, as he said philosoph- 
ically, that is always better for men of letters than a beerhouse. On the 
way home I was obliged to stop and tell him how strongly the Dichter 
Shaw would have disapproved our entire proceeding, had he known of 
it; but he sawed the air with vague gestures and imaginary further 
toasts to Die schéne Philosophie. During the evening we had become 
sworn brothers in the student fashion. Physicists and mathematicians 
now began to ask me why I was no longer attending their lectures, 
but writing for the papers instead. I snatched a fortnight’s holiday in 
Vienna and Budapest, going third class by night train, to think about 
this question of science and art. 

At the Burgtheater in Vienna I was able to see German classics 
played with gestures in proportion to the immensity of the stage. 
Those were the great days of the Burg, when even the ushers, dignified 
grey-haired men, wore gold braid on their uniforms and carried cocked 
hats which got in the way of their selling of programs. The vast Im- 
perial box faced the stage from the middle of the first balcony, and one 
evening I saw it occupied by Franz Joseph. I could now appreciate the 
life of Vienna, its cafés where all the business of the city was done, the 
Prater and the vineyards of the Wienerwald, the Zentralcafé with its 
chessplayers and their lookers-on, and the old town within the Ring. 
This was before the time of the Theater in der Josefstadt, and I recall 
nothing on the stage that was half as exciting as the Breughels and the 
Danube. Maybe, at 23, the poise of life was helping to balance the 
authority of science and the attraction of art. At Budapest, without 
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from Storia del Teatro Drammatico, dy Silvio D’ Amico 


Max Reinhardt, upper centre, in a production of 4 Midsummer Night's 
Dream at Berlin about the turn of the century. 























GERMAN THEATRE, 1917 


The picture of this lovely German playhouse, published as a noteworthy 
example of modern theatre architecture in THEATRE ARTS in 1917, aroused 
such a storm of protest from certain sponsors who viewed it as pro-German 
propaganda that the magazine decided to leave its home in Detroit at that 
time and move to New York. In 1941, as we celebrate our 25th anniversary 
in another war-torn world, we publish it again “as a noteworthy example of 
modern theatre architecture’ to illustrate Mr. Dukes’ reminiscences about | 
Munich before the First World War. Although this playhouse was built | 
later than those Mr. Dukes speaks of, it is still representative, in its sim- 
plicity, efficiency and elegance, of the whole theatre world that flourished in 
Germany when the theatre was still a free art. 
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understanding a word, I could follow the performance both of classics 
and some modern plays in the style since perfected by Molnar. A 
strong and colorful theatricality marked everything on the Hungarian 
stage, from the State Theatre to the gipsy cabarets; but in this city 
too the drama of living was uppermost. 

When I came back to Munich the city seemed more provincial 
than ever. I took a dislike, quite unreasonably, to the youths and 
maidens munching ham rolls in the long interval at the Schauspiel- 
haus, and the endless procession of their dull elders circulating in the 
corridor around the hat-and-cloak rooms, the compulsory financial 
pillars of the German stage. I knew how important an institution this 
theatre was to the young life of Germany, as it had been to me; but 
nothing less than the stage of Berlin, where plays had long runs and 
Reinhardt was in command at the Deutsches Theater, would have 
contented me. I had to escape from science and Bavaria together. At 
the worst, I knew that an English honors graduation followed by a 
German post-graduate course could always earn me a living in a 
university college at home; and meanwhile the world was giving me a 
free chance as writer and theatre man. 

An opportunity arose of going to Zurich fora further stay in Europe, 
and I accepted it at once. The change of university solved the scientific 
problem forthwith, and new surroundings promised greater freedom of 
every kind. Perhaps the Alps of Switzerland were higher too; it was 
certain that the Zugspitze was dwindling. This was the summer of 
1908; and had I known it, I was saying farewell to Old Germany and 
everything it meant. Leaning from the window as the train started, I 
exchanged the familiar Du with fellow-students, and then blew a kiss 
to a Munich girl I had never set eyes on before. When we were safely 
moving out, she returned it gaily. An hour or two later we drew up on a 
pier by Lake Constance, and embarked on a steamboat which lost the 
German shore to view before sighting the Swiss lowlands with their 
jagged background. Yes, the Alps were higher; and the next great lake 
with the city at its outflow looked very much as the posters of Conti- 
nental travel had always pictured it. 

The social atmosphere of Zurich was as congenial as the simplicity 
and cleanliness — the only dirt in Switzerland is to be found on its 
glaciers — but living there, I felt from the first the sense of being 
outside Europe looking in at her life, her mind and heart, her strength 
and errors and confusions. As one had hitherto looked into a drama- 
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tist’s mind through the proscenium of a theatre, observing his particu- 
lar way of bringing order out of chaos, so one now looked out physically 
at the strange and gigantic spectacle of the Powers. It was the time 
of the Edwardian entente cordiale \inking up with the Franco-Russian 
alliance, and of the other grouping that professedly joined Germany 
with Italy through Austria-Hungary as relic of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire. But the view one had of it was not political, though all of us knew 
in those years that Europe might be pregnant with disaster. The 
individual civilizations themselves were seen more clearly from this 
craggy international height. Their colors stood out more vividly, 
with their vast cultural creations; and the very narrowness of the Swiss 
horizon, mental as well as material, brought a consciousness of the 
fateful spaces that lay between the Atlantic seaboard and the steppes. 

Nothing could witness my abandonment of science at this time 
better than this miscellaneous yielding to mental avidity, sensibility, 
defiance, eroticism and literary conceit. The drama of my own private 
stage ousted all actual theatre interest for a while; and it was certainly 
more exciting than anything I could hope to see in the town theatre of 
Zurich, whose notion of modernity was to play some Russian social 
drama by Tolstoi or Gorki four times a week. (The work of Chekhov 
was still unknown.) I learnt nothing new about the stage or contem- 
porary drama during many months spent in the German-Swiss city; 
but on the strength of my published articles the university allowed me 
to give short extension lectures to evening students on English life 
and letters. The subjects ranged from Elizabethan tragedy to the 
woman suffrage movement; the language was German but Socratic 
conversations followed in French and English; and since I learnt as 
much as my listeners, the hours were far from wasted. They helped 
me to gather up and formulate the results of much seeing, thinking 
and reading; and this was useful now that the time drew nearer for a 
return to England. 

By the middle of a second summer I was back in London, wondering 
why the place had changed so little when I had changed so much, or 
thought so. A. R. Orage’s weekly review The New Age, which I had 
read before and during my time abroad, was still appearing with 
shrewd notes of the week, articles by Shaw, Belloc and Chesterton, a 
weekly book article by Arnold Bennett under a pseudonym, and com- 
mentaries on the arts. After a short spell in a teaching post I became 
its dramatic critic, with freedom to train the batteries of Continental 
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criticism on Somerset Maugham, three of whose comedies were run- 
ning at one time, Galsworthy who had just produced a capital-and- 
labor play called Strife, and Barrie who had established himself with 
What Every Woman Knows. The Vedrenne-Barker management was 
no more, and no regular forward-looking theatre had yet taken its 
place. Acting, too, seemed to be undecided. Ellen Terry survived from 
the former great generation, and even appeared in Shaw’s Captain 
Brassbound’s Conversion. “Mrs. Pat’ was to be seen occasionally, and 
Marie Tempest and Irene Vanbrugh moulded their art sensitively 
to whatever slight changes English comedy might undergo with the 
passage of years. But there were no new Irvings or Hares or Wynd- 
hams that the public could discover; and though nearly every actor 
of the Vedrenne-Barker school made a name for himself, it was gen- 
erally in character work. Gordon Craig’s productions and especially 
his writings were much discussed, but Granville Barker remained the 
only practising director of distinction. It was as though the stage had 
halted, sensing the approaching rivalry of the screen; and in fact at 
this time (1909) Charles Chaplin was touring England with Fred 
Karno’s Mumming Birds, which I must have seen ‘on the halls’, as we 
called the vaudeville houses. 

To a young European the round of new plays was dull enough. For 
a while Rupert Brooke, who wanted to learn about the stage, came 
with me to the openings; but the only luck we had together was with 
Don at the Haymarket, written by Rudolf Besier who was later to 
write The Barretts of Wimpole Street. After these excursions we would 
either go round to the Gray’s Inn rooms of Edward Marsh (then 
Winston Churchill’s secretary) or rail at the theatre together in the 
Café Royal. Brooke then went abroad; and presently Orage, who was 
always a good editor, suggested that instead of gnashing my teeth 
weekly over plays that his readers would never go to see, I should 
write about the Continental stage and its dramatists. This suited me 
perfectly, and the series began with the Scandinavians and went on 
with Germans, Austrians, Frenchmen, Russians, Dutchmen and 
Italians, with Shaw, Barker and Galsworthy as the three Court The- 
atre playwrights planted in the midst of them. These essays were later 
published in England and America under the title Modern Dramaiists, 
which was far too important for their content, but conveyed a journal- 
istic idea well enough and rounded out a foreign cycle for me. 

(To Be Continued) 
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MM: lies back of the merriment that sweeps through the musicals 
this winter than the doings of great comics. There is music 
that is wise to its own purposes; costumes and sets which knock the 
eyes out and yet make sense. Above all, there is the glitter that is 
dance. In Panama Hattie Robert Alton surpasses last year’s quartette 
of dance holidays with the most concentrated explosion of revue 
choreography New York has yet seen. Catherine Littlefield, also re- 
sponsible for the dance routines in Hold On to Your Hats, has en- 
veloped /t Happens on Ice with the austere and breath-taking beauty 
of dance on skates. Cabin in the Sky transplants from Chicago and last 
spring’s Labor Stage the finished and authoritative Negro rhythms of 
Katherine Dunham and her Dance Group, under the supervision of 
George Balanchine. One autumn holdover, DuBarry Was a Lady, has 
departed for the provinces; but Louisiana Purchase is still in town, the 
bright moon of Victor Moore’s comic visage in conjunction with the 
starlit talent that is Zorina’s. 

In these ‘shows’, dance joins its sister and brother arts to present 
popular theatre in considerable lyric amplitude, fulfilling at its own 
level what traditional opera has long forgotten as its chief raison d’étre. 
During these same autumn and winter weeks, the ballet theatre that 
keeps alive the ‘show’ tradition of Marius Petipa — from which not 
a few of today’s revue routines actually stem — steadily gathers 
audiences in the Fifty-First Street house with first one and then a 
second company of the Ballets Russes. Case-hardened and hope-weary 
lovers of ballet, leaving 4urora’s Wedding, exclaim, ‘I did not know 
such dancing existed any more’. Repatriated Americans, full of the 
good old days in Diaghilev’s Paris, pronounce Alicia Markova’s in- 
terpretation of the title role of Giselle one of the memorable acting 
performances in ballet. Fokine, officially placed on the shelf by the 
pundits these many years, unfolds in Paganini (composed in 1939) 
a dance-drama whose central figure, mimed by Dimitri Rostoff, is a 
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study in sheer theatre power. With Serenade and Coiilion in revival, 
it is clear that Balanchine’s sylphides and star-crossed lovers are 
dramatic beings whose repressed passions flicker and glow with 
nervous light. 

Drama that is dance and dance that is drama: the revue calling 
upon the wit and imagination of serious choreographers; the ballet 
utilizing the resources and themes of the modern stage. The synthesis 
of which Isadora Duncan dreamed and which ballet never entirely 
forgot is here again, working from the bottom up and from the top 
down. So easily does dance find place in today’s theatre that Walt 
Disney, with Leopold Stokowski’s aid, not only takes ballet for a ride, 
as he has frequently done before, but dares to translate into visual 
terms the inward drama informing even the music of Beethoven and 
Bach. And while the effort to do this blunders egregiously when it 
imposes a literary tale, the animations as such do succeed in following 
with remarkable fidelity the surge and flow of music’s dance. This 
latest effort to satisfy the age’s passion for full theatre may stumble 
as often as it soars, but it is on the right track. 

The Broadway part of this dance theatre is primarily for ‘show’, 
that is to say, for the sake of the delight that movement generates 
when it has no other point than itself. It is a study in the spectacular 
and the decorative to spend an evening, for example, at the Center 
Theatre with Catherine Littlefield and her facile troupe of dancing 
skaters. Obviously there can be little by way of story or emotional 
effect. When Swan Lake is set to skates, most of Tchaikowsky must go 
— the dreamy tenderness, the atmosphere of doom. What, then, is 
left? A dream of another kind: of the body unchained and given 
wings; of endlessly flowing, omnipotent motion; of a flight that, 
springing from some central, liberating pulse, shapes in ever-widening 
circles the space which it creates, and then spirals home to survey in 
quiet triumph the world this pulse has built. 

The skater’s art takes advantage of two facts: the body’s ability 
to deliver — primarily through the lever made by the semi-bent knee — 
a series of quick and forceful thrusts that sends it into swiftly ac- 
celerating movement; and the powerful inertia developed by a body 
in motion on almost frictionless skates, an inertia by which the 
original thrust is stretched out into long cantilenas of movement that 
seem capable of continuing forever. Out of the first develop the indi- 
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vidual patterns, out of the second the sustaining phrases which in 
conjunction give the skater a capacity for lyric beauty and orchestral 
effect that no other dance medium possesses. The rhythms of this 
dance must be such, therefore, as can take the impress of strong 
accents and beats without interrupting the flow. For this purpose the 
mazurka and the waltz — beautifully used in ‘Legend of the Lake’ and 
‘The Moon Fell in the River’ —are tailor-made, as Catherine 
Littlefield must have known from long experience as mistress of her 
own ballet company. The foxtrot rhythms of ‘Your Presence Re- 
quested’, the production number which opens the second act, are 
equally congenial, danced — as they should be — with the utmost 
smoothness. 

On such a base, as smooth and viable as the ice-floor itself, the notes 
ripple according to the virtuosity of the individual performer. Melo- 
dies are bright and catchy with the Caley Sisters, prim and twinkling 
with Jo Ann Dean and Mary Jane Yeo, lyric and elegant with Edwina 
Blades, rangy and incisive with Lloyd Baxter and Gene Berg. Hedi 
Stenuf, whose florid Viennese body has trained for years at ballet, 
reaches beyond all this to a splendid Baroque style. She has learned 
that the pulse of the knees, slightly p/#é as they must be for skating, 
can be played with and subtly varied so as to produce, in combina- 
tion with the convolutions of the body and the fioratura of the arms, 
melodies as supple as those of Schubert and Chopin. 

Because of the control which the body in momentum permits, even 
the chorus can dance at a level of virtuosity which ballet at its best 
just manages to attain. Arabesques are firm and without flaw. In 
their leaps and attitudes the men do not have to fight against gravity 
or freeze momentarily into stone. Pirouettes are not dramatic accents 
—a flash abruptly prepared for and quickly over — but twirlings 
that rise and fall, expand and contract, quicken and retard — bravura 
passsages with their own melody and form. As for the ensemble, it 
becomes an orchestra. Skates give to the body the impersonality of a 
musical instrument. The chorus can be divided into choirs, led in con- 
trapuntal lines, massed in formations that are harmonic in effect. 
There is the same urge toward the horizontal, the same denial of pro- 
truding, personal voices, the same propensity for texture and color 
which characterizes symphonic music. And the solo dancer can be 
firmly accompanied and with warmth. 

That all this has been understood and exploited makes Jt Happens 
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Nadine Gae finds it difficult to decide between the Army and the Navy, 
whose acrobatic favors are broadly sketched by the Hightower brothers — 
Louis and Robert — in one of the many amusing and electric dance num- 
bers in the Ethel Merman extravaganza, which is ‘standing them up’ nightly 
on Forty-Sixth Street, West of Broadway. 








Fred Fehl 








Toumanova — Symphonie Fantastique 


Aurora’s Wedding — Baronova 


As a repertory art, ballet keeps alive its own past, compressing into the one 
scene of d4urora’s Wedding the lasting substance of The Sleeping Princess, . 
Petipa’s and Tchaikowsky’s masterpiece in the baroque style. It redeems ss 
what it once overlooked by taking unto itself in the twentieth century the 
macabre romanticism of Hector Berlioz’ Symphonie Fantastique. Then, lest 
its Baronovas and Toumanovas, its Fokines and Massines, fall asleep in the 
enchanted wood, Serenade and Cotillon of George Balanchine and the lively 
and ribald Prodigal Son of David Lichine remind ballet that the present is 
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on Ice a choreographer’s triumph, dimmed only by those moments 
when the skater is asked to attempt modes of dance which patently 
lie outside this very special medium. Its theatre effect is special, too. 
In the usual sense of the term, ice skating is not dramatic. After the 
first flush of wonder has subsided and apparently impossible feats 
turn out to be change in the pockets of every skater on stage, the show 
seems over. Strictly speaking, ice dancing has no front: its movement 
is circular; it goes out and around, only to return in upon itself; it 
makes of the stage an arena, and of the arena a mural. But therein 
lies its peculiar excitement, the drama of motion rather than emotion, 
of dance that is dance and nothing else. The patterns which it traces on 
the tables of space and time glow with a life of their own. 

The dancing in Cabin in the Sky is another matter. For the 
materials of her art Katherine Dunham has gone to the barrelhouse 
and the honky-tonk, the cotton plantation and the jungle. The recital 
programs which she and her company have given for the Labor Stage 
and at the Kaufmann Auditorium of the Y.M.H.A. sample almost the 
entire range of primitive dancing: Melanesian ritual, the Cuban and 
Mexican rumba, Peruvian, Hawaiian and Creole folk rhythms, 
plantation and minstrel dances, and Negro origins of our contem- 
porary ‘hot’ routines. These forms possess in common the use of some 
simple, broadly paced step, repeated over and over again to an 
insistent rhythm which, continued long enough, sends dancer and 
spectator ‘out of this world’. Katherine Dunham’s achievement lies 
in the fact that, without altering her basic material or importing 
foreign elements, she employs a changing floor pattern, dynamic 
shading, and subtle variations in body position and the movements of 
the arms to create dances that come to a definite and dramatically 
satisfying end, thus breaking the obsessive drag and lifting the work 
into the region of art. 

Considerable of this artistry has been carried over into Cadin in 
the Sky to give a freshness and sincerity which Negro routines in the 
Broadway show customarily lack. The adaptation, however, is not 
entirely successful, as those can testify who compare Bahiana and 
Tropics-Shore Excursion from the recital program with ‘Do What You 
Wanna Do’ and ‘Honey in the Honeycomb’ in the musical. The 
trouble is that Balanchine, who choreographed the show, is a subtle 
composer used to building letters into words, words into sentences, 
and sentences into paragraphs in order to express a poetic meaning. 
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He has tried to discover in the Dunham dances a syntax as articulated 
as that of the revue routine or the ballet, with the result that he merely 
succeeds in imposing an alien rhetoric. One of the consequences is an 
Egyptian Ballet, dragged in by the heels, which is as bad as anything 
this side of the burlesque stage. Another is a failure to take advantage 
of the men in the company and in particular of the lazy animal vigor 
of Archie Savage. That the dancing comes through as fresh and excit- 
ing as it does in the numbers in front of the curtain is a tribute to 
Katherine Dunham herself (sleeked over though she is — for this show 
— with Broadway’s glamour-paste) and her disciplined crew. 


When Rags Ragland is charged with cowardice in one of the more 
raucous scenes of Panama Hattie, he observes that he is merely being 
prudent. If prudence were Robert Alton’s chief virtue, he would not 
have gone ‘all out’ on the dancing which he has devised for this latest 
smash-hit musical. So brilliant is the dance-craft, so reckless the 
largesse that it is difficult to imagine any further advance along the 
line of his particular style— and for one very good reason. The 
language of the revue dance, no matter how liberally it may borrow 
from other sources, is limited and its virtuosity largely an illusion 
built up out of the finish with which it is done and the splendor of its 
surroundings. One of the pleasures of anticipating a Bob Alton’ 
revue is the knowledge that the dancers will have been trained down 
to a hair by the opening night — every line exact, every movement 
precisely etched, every curl in place. It is fortunate that this is so; for 
let a revue be as badly prepared as some ballets are, let it begin burst- 
ing at the seams (as it will inevitably do after weeks of performance) 
and the skimpiness of its idiom and its lack of emotional depth become 
apparent. 

In short, the cards are stacked. One is up against Cole Porter’s 
music, the cleverest orchestrators in the game, Raoul Péne Du Bois’ 
costumes and sets, two dozen Helens of Troy (it might as well be ad- 
mitted), soloists who know every trick from fouettés and theatricalized 
arabesques to twisted cartwheels in the air, the irresistible rhythms 
of the tapper’s toe, Salome minus six veils, and the ‘joker’ all over 
the place. The point is that in this mélée Robert Alton not only in- 
sists that one play his way but knows how to take all the tricks. He 
does not get by on aces and kings; he counts the cards down to the 
deuce. He is master of the precise pose (way back to the last girl on the 
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distant stairs), the fluent floor-pattern, the off-balance informal en- 
semble, the pulse that never lets up, the dancing aside which com- 
ments so wittily on the proceedings up front, the mood and style which 
set off each routine — the strumpets on parade, Panama carnival, 
Miss Jitterbug in love, the minuet that becomes a conga, a waltz by 
surprise — from the rest. And he handles his principals, up to and 
including the star, as if they were Riabouchinskas and Lichines. One 
might as well give in to him and forget the higher beauties for a night; 
Panama Hattie is as magnificent an excuse as one can hope to find. 

If revue dancing is to develop beyond the point it has reached in 
the Alton shows, the direction may well be that which is indicated in 
Hold On to Your Hats. While this is Catherine Littlefield’s first venture 
into revue choreography (not counting last summer’s American 
Jubilee at the World’s Fair) and while /¢ Happens on Ice, as has 
already been suggested, is a more mature work, a quality of charm 
comes through in the dances for the Jolson show which is rather dif- 
ferent from the brittle coruscations to which homage has already been 
paid. Partly this is the result of experimenting with the quieter forms 
of the social dance, not to add ballet lustre but to exploit their own 
resident possibilities, as in the ballroom number, ‘The World Is in 
My Arms’. Partly it comes from incorporating some of the middle 
range of ballet, skipping for the moment the brighter tricks that are 
so easy to theatricalize. Even the very effective device of raising many 
dancers onto the shoulders of the men is employed in the dance which 
opens the second act not for applause but to give adequate background 
to a rather quiet ensemble climax. 

This first effort is by no means sure of itself throughout. One 
could hardly expect a choreographer to master at one try the nice 
problem of correlation between principals and chorus, or to know 
exactly what to ask for from the composer in translating a lyric into 
dance music. Hold On to Your Hats was a fortunate assignment in 
that for the most part it is not dance-controlled; the choreographer 
could feel her own way into the separate numbers without becoming 
entangled in the difficulties of the mise en scéne. Catherine Littlefield’s 
success in adapting herself to the conditions and requirements of the 
musical prove once more how much the composer of dance for concert 
and opera ballet has to bring to our popular theatre. As for the 
achievements and failures of the season of ballet, already notable for 
its length and range, these will have to wait until full returns are in. 
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I. Alfred Hitchcock 


LEWIS JACOBS 


gpa he has directed but two pictures in Hollywood, Rebecca 
and Foreign Correspondent, Hitchcock has already won an en- 
viable reputation throughout America by virtue of his English-made 
thrillers: The 39 Steps, Secret Agent, The Man Who Knew Too Much, 
The Woman Alone and The Lady Vanishes. 

‘I am out to give the public good healthy mental shakeups,’ Hitch- 
cock says. ‘Civilization has become so screening and sheltering that 
we cannot experience sufficient thrills at first hand. Therefore, to 
prevent our becoming sluggish and jellified, we have to experience 
them artificially and the screen is the best medium for this.’ 

Hitchcock tries to achieve his purpose through a daring use of 
camera and cutting. He believes that any story can be made important 
by the way in which it is done. His credo is, ‘The picture is the thing. 
We are making motion pictures. A film has got to be ocularly interest- 
ing.’ He has a dread of long scenes for they are apt to make a picture 
static. If the story demands a lengthy scene he will break it up into 
a number of short shots, the camera emphasizing first one detail, then 
another. In this way he also seeks to force the audience into the 
situation instead of leaving them passive observers. 

This approach is immediately apparent in his method of shooting. 
When you watch him on the set, you are struck by the contrast his 
shooting procedure offers to that of most other directors. His takes 
are relatively short; they consist of fragments of action, business, 
details. The way in which Hitchcock constructed the assassination 
scene in Foreign Correspondent offers a striking insight into his 
technique. 

The scene consists of a correspondent (Joel McCrea) greeting a 
Dutch diplomat (Albert Basserman) on the steps of an administration 
building in Amsterdam. A newspaper photographer requests a picture 
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of the diplomat. While posing, the diplomat is shot. In the ensuing 


excitement the photographer-assassin escapes. 

The academic director would have shot the scene in its entirety, 
a master shot, two medium shots and perhaps a closeup, as well as a 
great deal of dialogue. Hitchcock, however, intensified the dramatic 
effect and heightened the tension by the activity of the camera. He 
broke the scene into fourteen shots and three lines of dialogue: 

A semi-long shot of McCrea and Basserman as they approach and 
exchange greetings; a closeup of Basserman as he tries to recall Mc- 
Crea; a semi-closeup of the two during which the camera pulls back 
into a full shot disclosing a press photographer requesting a photo- 
graph of Basserman. As the photographer raises his camera, Hitch- 
cock’s camera rushes into a closeup of the photographer’s hands which 
contain, in addition to his Speed-graphic, an automatic pistol. 

A semi-long shot of the scene as the flash-bulb goes off; a loud 
report and Basserman collapses — shot. The camera pulls back reveal- 
ing the consternation that ensues, Basserman rolling down the steps, 
the crowd surging forward; a semi-closeup of McCrea transfixed; a 
semi-long shot of photographer-assassin as he tries to escape the 
crowd; a closeup of McCrea as he sees the fallen figure of Basserman; 
a semi-long shot of the confused crowd surrounding the body of Bas- 
serman; a medium shot of McCrea as he spies the fleeing assassin 
behind the crowd. McCrea shouts: ‘Stop that man!’ 

Medium shot of the assassin wheeling around and holding the 
crowd at bay while he jumps onto the running-board of a passing auto; 
a medium shot of McCrea dashing after him, halting another car; 
semi-closeup of the car stopping and McCrea leaping into it, shouting 
to its occupants: ‘Follow that car. Quick .. .’ 

A closeup of McCrea as he realizes the car he has commandeered 
belongs to a girl he has recently met; a long shot of the general con- 
fusion at the steps of the administration building, with the police 
holding the crowds off from the dead man, while McCrea on the car 
dashes after the assassin out of frame. 

The piece-by-piece construction of such a scene stems from Hitch- 
cock’s early experience in silent film technique. He insists that ‘it is 
silent training which counts. Naval men have a theory that the finest 
navigators nowadays are the men who learned their craft in out-of- 
date sailing ships. I maintain that the young men who strike out 
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into the film game should first go through a course of silent film 
technique.’ 

In his first pictures Hitchcock ‘tried crazy tricks with violent cuts, 
dissolves and wipes, sent everybody in a room spinning round and 
round’. Those early experiments provided him with a remarkable skill 
in the manipulation of the film’s tools, but today, in full control of 
his mechanics, he tries to keep his ‘effects’ unobtrusive. ‘I like my 
screen well used, with every corner filled . . . the continuity to be 
as inconspicuous as possible.’ 

According to Hitchcock, pre-preparation is the most important 
part of film direction. ‘There is not enough visualizing in studios,’ he 
says. ‘There is a growing habit of reading film script by dialogue 
alone. I deplore this lazy neglect of action or, if you like, this inability 
to visualize.’ 

His own films are planned minutely beforehand with the thorough- 
ness of a general preparing an offensive. His wife — Alma Reville, a 
continuity writer — and his secretary, Joan Harrison, help him to or- 
ganize the film from scratch. Miss Harrison breaks down the novels, 
stories or plays to their basic plot and characters. After Mrs. Hitchcock 
has converted the material into a rough outline continuity, an outside 
writer is called in to add new situations. Then comes a series of daily 
conferences which lasts for about two months, during which a new out- 
line is evolved and expanded into a scene-by-scene visual film treat- 
ment of sixty or seventy pages, without dialogue. ‘I try to tell my story 
so much in pictures,’ Hitchcock explains, ‘that if the sound apparatus 
broke down the audience would not get restless, because the pictorial 
action would still hold them.’ Following this a dialogue writer is called 
in. Only then does Hitchcock, assisted by his wife, work out the final 
shooting script, an extremely detailed continuity of every shot and 
speech. 

This shooting script is far more elaborate than is common. Usually 
a script is divided into about fifty master scenes, the subdivisions of 
shots being left more or less to the director’s discretion on the set. 
Generally the procedure is to shoot each scene from several angles and 
distances. These shots are then turned over to the cutter, whose task 
it is to select and combine the best of them. Hitchcock’s scripts have 
few master scenes, contain between five and six hundred shots, each 
specifying the exact camera location and angle. In this way the film 
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is edited before it is photographed; once the camerawork has been 
completed, editing is solely a trimming job. 

He works fairly rapidly without seeming to be rushed. At the end 
of each day’s shooting he will sketch out for his cameraman the group- 
ings, composition and action for the next day’s work. Lighting and 
set-ups are therefore ready when Hitchcock arrives in the morning. 
During lunch, the afternoon’s work is similarly sketched out. 

Hitchcock’s exhaustive pre-shooting preparation makes the actual 
production seem uneventful. He is seldom on the scene during its 
set-up, but rests in his portable office while his assistant attends to all 
technical and mechanical details. Only when the set-up is completed 
and the actors are in position does he appear. Then, when the camera 
starts rolling, he comes to life. Shifting his massive weight in the 
canvas director’s chair, he pins his eyes on the players and studies 
their rehearsal. His full lips move with the words of the performers, 
his round face grimaces with their every emotion, he sways with their 
action. He is each character in turn, enacting each part silently, 
without rising from his chair. He is like a child participating in a 
Saturday afternoon movie thriller. 


II. Frank Capra 


Frank Capra is one of the rare directors in Hollywood whose name 
appears above those of his stars. Sober, judicious, he has definite and 
logical ideas about his work. ‘There must be a reason behind a pic- 
ture — and that reason must be the kernel of the story. To me that is 
axiomatic.’ He is particularly distrustful of the Hollywood formula 
and ‘factory method’ of turning out pictures and likes to break all 
the rules. 

To prove the success of his credo, Capra lists the productions 
which convinced him that breaking the rules was responsible not only 
for his making better pictures but for their paying greater dividends. 
‘Lady for a Day was one of the first productions in my new order of 
things. They told me that the story was impossible, that actresses 
past middle age could not hold the interest of an audience. The box- 
office proved they were wrong.’ When he made /t Happened One Night, 
‘they told us we were crazy’. But when the picture was released, the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Science awarded it a flock of 
gold statuettes. He was told that race-horse pictures never made 
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money. He made Broadway Bill. It, too, was a smash at the box-office. 
Both Mr. Deeds Goes to Town and Mr. Smith Goes to Washington met 
with the same objections as J¢ Happened One Night, and again they 
were disproved. 

Now once more Capra stakes his reputation in order to ‘make what 
I like and then hope and pray that other people will like it too’. His 
latest undertaking, Meet ‘fohn Doe, is an independent venture, financed 
by himself and his scenarist. Capra has mortgaged his house and farm. 
Robert Riskin, who has worked with him for many years, ‘has put 
all his stocks and bonds into the kitty in order to make the kind of 
movie we believe in’. 

When you face Mr. Capra on the set of Warner Brothers Studio 
where he is shooting Meet Fohn Doe, you see a short, stocky man with 
a square face and olive complexion topped by thinning black hair. 
The most striking thing about him while he is directing is his complete 
immersion in the film problem. He is seldom to be found in the chair 
marked ‘Director’. Instead, he is continually roving about, seeking 
ways and means to heighten the scene. Every set-up absorbs his 
attention. 

His effort is endless to make every detail significant and to main- 
tain a continuous pace, even in short and relatively minor scenes, such 
as that in a police station toward the end of Meet Fohn Doe. While the 
crew sets up, Capra is busy placing the actors. The police captain 
is in the foreground, sitting with his back to the camera, playing soli- 
taire. Opposite him is Jimmy Gleason, a drunk in a battered derby, 
drinking milk. Against the wall Capra groups Barbara Stanwyck, cry- 
ing, in the arms of her mother, Spring Byington. It is raining outside 
and a reflection of the drops is made to fall across their faces. Capra 
signals an assistant that the effect is too hard — ‘Soften it.’ 

A moment later he is seated in Jimmy Gleason’s chair meditating 
on a piece of business. He experiments with the policeman’s hat to 
have it throw a significant shadow on the wall beside Miss Stanwyck. 
Then he whispers to her to get her into the mood for tears. He goes 
to the camera, and while he watches through the lens, the players 
rehearse their action. What he sees dissatisfies him; he is off the 
camera and, with viewfinder in hand, roams the set for a better angle. 
Finally he has the camera re-set on a track for a dolly shot, and again 
the actors go through the scene. This time he studies it through the 
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Alfred Hitchcock’s early training as artist and engineer stands him in good 
stead at his present profession. Unlike most film directors, he plans his pic- 
tures in advance down to minute details, and communicates his ideas to as- 
sociates by means of many drawings. Here he outlines some difficult shots in 
Foreign Correspondent to members of his staff, while his producer, the tweed- 
clad Walter Wanger, looks on. 
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Frank Capra looks through the camera’s eye at a scene in Meet Fohn Doe. 
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moving camera. “This is it!’ he says, pleased. 

While the crew prepares for the take, Capra is off again, surveying, 
suggesting, making last-minute changes, equally concerned with 
technicians and players. Throughout he speaks calmly, in low tones, 
and gives his instructions directly rather than relaying them through 
an assistant, the usual procedure. 

Finally the scene is set. ‘Ready, boys?’ asks Capra. His assistant 
blows the ‘all quiet’ whistle. Capra whispers, ‘Turn ’em over.’ Then, 
alert, on tiptoe, he cues the cameraman to begin his dolly forward. 
The policeman, who has already started his solitaire, interrupts his 
game to turn on the radio. Capra signals his dialogue director, who 
speaks the announcement supposed to come from the radio. At its 
close, it is Capra who again cues the policeman as to the exact moment 
to turn off the broadcast. 

Almost simultaneously — so timed is the action — the camera 
pans to the drunk. Capra cues him and Gleason lifts a half-filled bottle 
of milk and says, ‘Well, you can chalk up another for the Pontius 
Pilates.’ Before that speech is finished, Capra has cued Barbara 
Stanwyck so that when the camera and microphone pan and dolly in 
to her, her sobs can be heard before we see that she is crying. She 
speaks through her tears, and the camera continues to hold her after 
her speech is finished, while the microphone picks up only the sound 
of the rain as it beats against a window. 

Suddenly Capra calls, ‘Cut! Try it again. Much faster.’ The scene 
is repeated. Again Capra is dissatisfied. ‘Still too slow,’ he says. 

The camera moves back to first position, Capra confers with Miss 
Stanwyck. The ‘all quiet’ whistle blows. The shot is retaken — 
swiftly, smoothly. At its end, Capra says, ‘That’s about how it should 
run, boys. O.K.’ 

The script girl indicates the third take as the one to be printed; 
the crew prepare the next set-up. Capra kisses Barbara for her good 
performance; she can’t stop crying, having gone overboard on her 
tears. 

All this has been done with a minimum of noise and motion. Al- 
though there seems to be a tremendous store of energy in Capra’s 
lithe movements, it is never unleashed in the form of harangues, 
temperament or jitters. He transmits his instructions with so much 
reserve and regard for others that crew and cast act similarly. By 
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his own example, he seems to draw the best out of everyone. He is 
a director who displays absolutely no exhibitionism. 

“The pictures I direct’, Capra says, ‘are practically finished be- 
fore I go on the set. I work right along with Robert Riskin, the writer. 
It takes three times as long to complete a workable script as it takes 
to shoot the picture. Even then I don’t consider it iron-clad. I’m apt 
to change any sequence or incident, if it doesn’t feel right to me when 
it gets before the cameras.’ 

What concerns Capra most in a movie is the story. ‘I have some 
general rules that I abide by religiously in selecting a story. My 
first rule is that it must have charm. This is pretty hard to define, 
but if a tale leaves you with a glow of satisfaction, it has the quality 
I seek. Second, it must have interesting characters that do the things 
human beings do — or would like to do if they had the courage and op- 
portunity. My third and last requisite is that the members of the cast 
must in real life be the nearest thing possible to the characters they are 
to portray, so that their performance will require the least acting. 
Give me these three things and a lot of story formulas that I can 
violate, and I am completely happy.’ 
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Dublin Gate Theatre Productions 
TOSKA BISSING 


T 1s a happy thought that in at least one city east of America theatre 
| is flourishing. That city is Dublin, and the valiant and contrary 
Irish, having spent the last five hundred years fighting — against foes 
within and without, against famine and fire, poverty and oppres- 
sion — now pursue with equal diligence a civilized peace. Perhaps 
they are now inoculated against those ills besetting the rest of the 
world, perhaps at last their luck is in. By whatever token, lights are 
burning in Dublin and the arts, theatre included, flourish. 

The first four Dublin Gate Theatre Productions this winter were: 
Maxwell Anderson’s The Masque of Kings, Rebecca, a new play by a 
new author, and 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream with Bottom played 
by Jimmy O’Dea, the Irish variety and film comedian. Micheal 
MacLiammoir, besides designing the settings and most of the cos- 
tumes, played Rudolph of Austria, Maxim de Winter, the poet in 
the new play and Oberon. Hilton Edwards, with the direction of all 
four on his hands, undertook only the Emperor Franz Joseph and 
Colonel Julyan in Rebecca. Meriel Moore followed Marie Vetsera, 
Maxim’s forthright sister Bee, and Lady Olga Trail, with Titania; 
and Coralie Carmichael was Elizabeth of Austria, Mrs. Danvers, 
Mrs. Trail and Helena. 

Staging Shakespeare’s plays is an Edwards-MacLiammoir trump 
card. Last January they ended the first wartime season at the Gate 
Theatre with Hamlet in modern dress. In this, their aim having 
always been to free the work from the clutter of centuries rather than 
to make it the excuse for directorial fantasies, they were not tempted 
to become aggressively Twentieth Century, as were the first ‘plus- 
fours’ experimenters, and they allowed the audience, after the first 
surprise, to forget the staging and concentrate on the play. In result, 
while many critics praised the new clarity of the whole, others com- 
plained that it was no fair test of the method, since Hamlet with 
Micheal MacLiammoir was certain of success. Be that as it may, the 
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fall of the curtain was greeted with that wholehearted applause re- 
served by Dubliners mainly for this actor in his greatest part. 

These cheers must have been particularly welcome to Mac- 
Liammoir, hometown applause being the hardest to get and the sweet- 
est, for since his first performance of Hamlet in Dublin he has played 
it in Cork, Belfast, London, Cairo, Alexandria, Malta, Athens, Salon- 
ica, Sofia, Bucharest, Belgrade, Zagreb and Ljubljana. 

The latter six made up the 1939 Spring Tour of these enterprising 
players. They took with them also, to the superb National Theatres 
of Central Europe, Macbeth with Hilton Edwards, a gay Byzantine 
staging of Comedy of Errors followed by the isolated Hell Scene from 
Shaw’s Man and Superman (Edwards and MacLiammoir as Devil and 
Don Juan), a stylised period staging of Wilde’s The Importance of 
Being Earnest and Emlyn Williams’ Night Must Fall with Mac- 
Liammoir as Danny. On this as on their other tours, they played to 
packed houses, were received by royalty, entertained by diplomats 
and Government officials, and made to feel at home by the artists 
of each country. In fact, Edwards and MacLiammoir had developed 
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quite a routine: six months in Dublin, putting on from nine to twelve 
plays, four months abroad in the sunshine, with the best of these and 
some revivals, one month’s holiday, often spent wandering back from 
the last playing place, and one month in Paris preparing the next 
season. 

The war changed all that. 

It brought, however, a bouquet of another kind: they were invited 
to take their Gate Productions to the Gaiety Theatre. It was an inter- 
esting turn of the wheel that Dublin, needing in 1940 a fresh impetus 
for its theatre, looked not across the water but to its own people for 
this regeneration. Seventy years earlier, in like need, the Gaiety 
had been founded to supersede the then degenerating Stock Com- 
panies and revitalise the Dublin stage. For this, it went entirely to 
England, and boasted that from 1880 to 1896 ‘no artist of note nor 
work of importance from London failed to be seen in Dublin’. With 
the new century, however, came the Abbey, and though between 
them there neither was nor ever could be rivalry, the Abbey waxed 
and the Gaiety waned. This was due to two parallel causes: the Abbey 
being part of Ireland’s own newly developing life, a vital and growing 
thing, and the Gaiety being drained at its source as London confined 
itself increasingly to drawing-room comedies of limited appeal, and 
touring faded with the advent of the cinema. The Abbey did not super- 
sede the Gaiety, it made a new place for itself, and remained inten- 
tionally and essentially a national theatre. In 1928 came the first 
international theatre in Ireland, the Gate. 

The Gate Theatre opened unheralded into the tiny Peacock 
(seating capacity: 102; square footage of stage: 15; play: Peer Gynt). 
Gaining confidence from the same generous group of supporters who 
made possible that initial performance, it moved in 1930 to premises 
of its own in the Rotunda Building, and later, as a kind of test of its 
personality and to gain breadth and experience, betook itself upon 
these foreign tours. And so it was that in February last the little Gate 
ventured onto the Gaiety stage, before a public bound to it by no 
motives of loyalty or past affection, yet for whom it was neither nov- 
elty from abroad nor newly risen star . . . and was accorded a wel- 
come heartwarming indeed. 

For the opening of the ‘Season of Dublin Gate Theatre Productions 
at the Gaiety’, the house was packed, as it had not been for years, with 
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Ministers of the Government and foreign representatives, judges, 
artists, lawyers, writers, evening dress and white ties, and, in the 
Presidential Box, Dr. Douglas Hyde, poet and playwright. The last 
premiére of Irish work on that stage had been, twenty-five years 
earlier, W. B. Yeats’ and George Moore’s collaboration Diarmuid and 
Grainne, following a one act play, The Twisting of the Rope, by Douglas 
Hyde. It was therefore an emotional as well as an historic moment 
when Micheal MacLiammoir, at the close of the evening, thanked 
Dr. Hyde and the assembled company, in Gaelic, for the reception of 
his new play. 

This was Where Stars Walk, MacLiammoir’s first written work for 
ten years, a ‘drawing-room comedy’ of modern Dublin into which he 
had skilfully woven one of the loveliest of Irish legends. It was an 
assured success from the first five minutes, creating box-office records 
at the Gaiety. The company was invited back with it in May, by which 
time it had packed houses in Cork, Limerick and Waterford, as it later 
did in Belfast . . . a nationalistic record if ever there was one. 

After this auspicious beginning came a revival of Peer Gynt with 
Hilton Edwards. Querulous critics had complained in 1928 of the 
‘tinkling piano which interrupted rather than assisted’ that first 
Gate Production, and it was not without pride that Hilton Edwards 
assembled the Gaiety Theatre Orchestra, augmented for the occasion, 
and his cast of sixty, before audiences each more than totaling that 
first fortnight’s entire houses. 

Gaslight, revivals of Wuthering Heights and Berkeley Square, and a 
Denis Johnston premiére completed the season. This was The Dream- 
ing Dust, an erratic and muddled version of the Swift-Stella-Vanessa 
story, shot through nevertheless with flashes of that brilliance which 
made Denis Johnston one of the famous ‘Gate discoveries’. 

Their first season at the Gaiety Theatre being thus a proven suc- 
cess, the Gate Productions are dividing the present winter between it 
and the Rotunda. Distance, however, has always held enchantment 
for Hilton Edwards and Micheal MacLiammoir, and already their 
imagination is extending westwards. It is possible that before long 
American theatregoers may be able to judge for themselves these 
players of whom Eddie Dowling wrote ‘The best Repertory Company 
in the world if you ask me. I have never seen such versatile acting . . . 
an astonishing group.’ 
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In Citizen Kane, which is nearing completion at RKO, Orson Welles passes 
through many of the seven stages of man. At one time he takes the stump 
for himself and, reports have it, aimost wins the election. 
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MEET JOHN DOE 


John Doe is another citizen 
who, from advance studio 
hints, seems to be involved in 
elections. In the Frank Capra- 
Robert Riskin production Gary 
Cooper once again plays the 
part of an ordinary citizen 
who does extraordinary things. 
Last time his name was Mr. 
Deeds, this time, John Doe. 
Barbara Stanwyck is an enter- 
prising newspaper reporter and 
the lady in the case. 





New Horizons 


Fantasia and Fantasound 


HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


N NOVEMBER 12, 1940, in New York’s Broadway Theatre, the 
Walt Disney-Leopold Stokowski film Fantasia began what its 
producers hope will be a thirty-year run. That night, audiences were 
confronted, for the first time on any large scale, with two major in- 
novations: an ingenious partnership between fine music and animated 
film, and an immeasurably improved method of sound reproduction. 
Walt Disney, in his latest full-length film, had moved forward into 
bright new fields with a concert of eight pieces, recorded by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra and accompanied on the screen by many radiant 
and surprising creations. But Fantasia did not burst miraculously, 
like the goddess Minerva, full-blown from the head of its creator. On 
the contrary, like ordinary man it had a long history of conception 
and slow growth, and its roots were firmly bedded in the artistic and 
scientific soil of the past. That is fortunate, because miracles come to 
an end with their own consummation, while Fantasia, and what it 
stands for, is here to stay. 

Walt Disney first hit upon the idea of shaping a film about a piece 
of music in 1929, when he made the Skeleton Dance to the Danse 
Macabre of Saint-Saens. In that first Silly Symphony he embarked 
upon a technique so revolutionary that no other producer has yet 
caught up with it. Instead of following established custom by using 
a score hastily written to order after the film was complete, and 
chopped up to order besides, he took an already written score and built 
the film about it. The result was a humorous animated ballet in which 
the characters were dictated by the musical score and moved in 
rhythm with it. The picture was appealing, as all Disney’s are, be- 
cause of the fertile imaginative invention in the situations and 
characters, the rich palette, the beauty of the drawing itself. There 
was, besides, the added delight of seeing animated figures moving 
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wisely to the rhythms of familiar music, always in perfect time and 
always in character. The Silly Symphony became a highly successful 
form and Disney has released many others since the Skeleton Dance. 

Several of the ‘movements’ in Fantasia — Tchaikowsky’s Nut- 
cracker Suite, Dukas’ Sorcerer’s Apprentice, Beethoven’s Pastoral 
Symphony and Ponchielli’s Dance of the Hcurs —are pure Silly 
Symphonies with all the enchantment of their predecessors. They are 
radiant with glowing colors, ranging all the way from the bright burnt 
orange of autumn foliage to the deep lustrous black of Mr. Jupiter’s 
clouds. The familiar Disney Stock Company has been entirely re- 
placed by a brilliant new cast, except for Mickey Mouse, and even 
he has gained bulk in his latest guise. There are mushrooms with rose- 
red heads to do the Chinese Dance in the Nutcracker Suite; Bacchus 
and his ‘jacchus’ as well as a whole range of angels, unicorns, pans 
and winged horses people the Mount Olympus of the Pastoral Sym- 
phony; and the ballet corps of elephants, hippopotamuses, ostriches 
and alligators that performs to Ponchielli’s Dance of the Hours is 
undoubtedly the handsomest and the best-trained group ever to 
practise the five positions. Here again is the wealth of affectionate 
wisdom that can portray with equal success an exuberant Mickey up 
in the heavens conducting the firmament and a pathetic Pegasus, 
small and black, who cannot fly as well as he wishes. 

The framework for the picture provides many surprises, and some 
of the gayest moments of all. Photographed from varied camera angles 
in silhouette with the subtlest suggestion of color, the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra musicians are shown tuning up before each movement; Deems 
Taylor gives a short introduction, Leopold Stokowski mounts the 
podium, raises his baton, and the performance begins. But interlarded 
with these more or less ordinary preparations for the concert is a series 
of mad spoofs that keep things rolling in an uproarious vein. There 
is a jam session before the Pastoral Symphony which, rumor has it, 
was inserted while Mr. Stokowski was in South America. At one point 
the sound track itself shyly appears on the screen for one of the hit 
performances of the show. Another time an appropriately cacophonous 
prelude to Stravinsky’s Rite of Spring is supplied when the gong 
player suddenly upsets his instrument. These are but a few of the 
many bright moments that illuminate the performance. 

The technique of animation has reached a point now where it 
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does not even require discussion. The movement is smooth, the figures 
rounded, the whole an infinitely flexible medium. Without the 
jerkiness and flat quality of its predecessors, this modern animated 
film is no longer confined to use for comic purposes; and in parts of 
Fantasia Disney has tried, for the first time in large, to animate 
serious subjects. 

The Bach Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, Stravinsky’s Rite of 
Spring, Moussorgsky’s Night on Bald Mountain and Franz Schubert’s 
Ave Maria are the pieces that fill out the film concert. Although they 
were all chosen for the possibility of rendering them into film terms, 
the task was not always equally simple. The Sorcerer’s Apprentice, 
The Dance of the Hours, The Nutcracker Suite, all have fairly definite 
visual ideas behind them —a story, or a ballet scenario, or suggestive 
descriptive titles. They are easily adaptable to translation into the 
cheerful terms of a Disney cartoon. The Pastoral Symphony, too, 
gives clues in Beethoven’s words as well as in his music to a gay 
country party, a storm, sunlight after the storm. The other four 
pieces, however, if they have a literary idea at all, are suggestive of 
mood rather than of action, and the moods are serious, each in a dif- 
ferent way, and far from the good humors of a Silly Symphony. They 
cannot be dealt with lightly, because they strike too deep into human 
emotions. 

Fantasia has interpreted these pieces in various manners, ranging 
from an almost coldly scientific reconstruction of the beginnings of 
evolution for the Rite of Spring; through a wildly orgiastic fantasy for 
The Night on Bald Mountain, and a Christmas-card Ave Maria; to 
an abstraction of colors and shapes for the Toccata and Fugue of Bach. 
Each section is revealing, and sometimes supplements its musical 
theme with success, and yet none is entirely satisfactory in effect. 
For the reason behind this weakness we must look first to the tech- 
nique involved. 

The film interpretation of the music was in the hands of Mr. 
Disney and his artists who, in the words of the program, “aren’t 
musicians . . . just good listeners. Faced with the tremendous 
problem of translating the music of Fantasia into pictures, they 
simply listened and tried to capture the moods, movements, situa- 
tions, colors and characters which the music painted on the canvas 
of their imaginations.’ This is nothing new. It is the way an artist 
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always works, whether he is trying to express on canvas (or celluloid) 
a piece of music, or a tree in a field, or a man’s character in portrait. 
When the painter, however, has finished his picture, he hangs it on 
a wall to be contemplated by itself as an artistic unity. Here is where 
the painter’s job differs from that of Fantasia’s artists. For the artistic 
unit of a Fantasia includes not only the film but the mechanical tech- 
nique of reproduction and the musical inspiration as well. The moving 
celluloid picture can no longer be judged on its own merits; it is now 
successful only insofar as it is a successful complement to the music. 

Here then is the obstacle that Fantasia’s creators meet and do not 
entirely conquer in their pioneering effort: they are faced with an 
audience familiar with the musical score, and with many precon- 
ceived notions about it which Fantasia, with its own notions, cannot 
dispel. Every person who has heard the pieces has a definite idea of 
their interpretation, and although his conception sometimes coincides 
with Disney’s, more often it does not. Where Stravinsky’s Rite of 
Spring suggested the story of evolution to the filmmakers, to some of 
the listeners it is more suggestive of orgiastic dancing and festivals of 
springtime, and to others it is absolute music that cannot be inter- 
preted in literal terms. The success of the humorous numbers, on the 
other hand, does not meet with the same opposition because they are 
based more or less on the composers’ own statements of their mean- 
ings, which in their turn have steered the audience’s imaginations 
just as they have Disney’s. 

We can go a step further and say that the available musical litera- 
ture (always excepting light program music) can never be entirely 
satisfactory for this medium. Out of the very process of transcription, 
and the fact that two senses are involved at once, must come certain 
requirements for such music that are not present in other media — 
variations of tempo or of content, differences in instrumentation or 
form. Perhaps, on the other hand, because the eye as well as the ear 
is aiding in the process of interpretation, certain things can be done 
with music that were not possible before. If this is true, there are po- 
tentialities for a whole new art form here, instead of a more or less 
satisfactory combination of two established arts. There is a field for 
composers, artists and technicians working together that could be as 
productive as ballet has been for composers and dancers. 

There are those who say that the combination of film and music 
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can never make a successful work of art. Stark Young, writing of 
Scriabin’s color scale in THEATRE ARTS in 1922, saia, ‘this rendering of 
certain color harmonies as expressing for the eye those harmonies 
that are falling on the happy ear, is really, when all is said, a transla- 
tion. It is a conscious interpretation of one sense in terms of another, 
where there is really no exact equivalent. Such a unity between the 
two senses that feed our inner lives may be a beautiful and hungry 
dream, and one to be desired; but it must always be in the nature of 
accident.’ Mr. Young was dealing, however, mainly with the frequent 
attempt, exemplified by Scriabin, to make a literal translation from 
music to color, with a different color for each note in the scale. There 
was no basis in science for this attempt; and it is sensible to assume as 
he did that if such a translation of note into color were ever to succeed 
it would be no more than a happy coincidence. 

But Mr. Disney has not worked only with color. In the Toccata 
and Fugue, which is perhaps the most successful of the serious pieces, 
he has introduced rhythmical movements and changing forms as well 
as color for his ‘translation’. The color itself has not been used literally 
in terms of single notes, but rather to convey larger moods, or qualities 
of sound. He has managed, besides, to fulfil with the film some of the 
functions of a printed score—such as ardent listeners follow at concerts 
— by indicating, in terms of abstractions instead of notes and staves, 
the main themes and the contrast themes, and a great deal about the 
general form of the music. Insofar as he succeeds he has made a dis- 
tinct contribution to popular understanding of the music. With 
music composed just for the purposes of a Fantasia, however, there is 
no reason why this principle might not be carried to the consummation 
of a true artistic unity. No one will know how successful he has been 
until the intellectual novelty of the form has worn off and the idea has 
become a convention, so that the audience can attend with its senses 
rather than its mind. 


Whatever the artistic possibilities suggested by Fantasia, it 
represents a considerable advance in the field of movie sound. Fanta- 
sound is the name of the excellent new system of multiple sound 
tracks and loudspeakers installed for the occasion at the Broadway 
Theatre — Thrilling Fantasound for publicity purposes. It is the cul- 
mination of many years’ experimentation by sound engineers whose 
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objective was to reach the highest accuracy in recording and a three- 
dimensional effect in reproduction. 

From lessons learned in radio the process of recording on more 
than one sound track was conceived. Just as several microphones are 
used on the air to pick up an orchestral concert, so the engineers ar- 
rived at the idea of making a separate sound track for each section of 
the orchestra, as well as one control track to pick up overall sound. 
Leopold Stokowski, who seems always to appear in the forefront of 
such advances in musical science, was the first to use RCA ‘multiple 
channel recording’ in a film, One Hundred Men and a Girl, in 1937. The 
result was a certain added clarity in the recording of the various 
instrument choirs, but the sound still emerged from a single point 
behind the screen, and the illusion of sound in space was not there. 

In the meantime two separate experiments moved toward the use 
of several loudspeakers to deliver the recorded sound in the theatre. 
Actually the experiments were probably not entirely separate since 
the name of Leopold Stokowski appears again in connection with each 
one. The Bell Laboratories, working in the field of musical transmis- 
sion over the telephone, produced Stereophonic Sound, which they 
first demonstrated in 1933. At that time, utilizing several loudspeakers 
on the stage, they were able to move sound from one place to another, 
or to have several sounds issuing from different places. Magically 
they had added a new dimension to sound reproduction. Since then 
the Bell Laboratories have made the method adaptable for screen 
purposes by perfecting a system of recording sound in several tracks 
on a single strip of film, instead of transmitting it over the telephone, 
as they had in 1933. 

At the same time, RCA sound engineers with Stokowski and 
Disney have been working towards much the same result, with the 
one difference — demonstrated in Fantasia — that the sound, instead 
of emerging only from the stage, issues from loudspeakers all over the 
auditorium, as well as from four points behind the screen. Not only 
do the voices seem finally to emerge from the characters who speak, 
and the notes from the instruments that play, but sounds can move 
about all over the auditorium, with church bells coming from high up 
above, and thunder rolling in from the sides. 

So gradually, from various sources, the two objects of more perfect 
recording and three-dimensional reproduction are being approached, 
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and reach their most satisfactory attainment in Fantasia. The next 
step is to generalize the mechanism until it is installed in all theatres 
and incorporated in all films. Already, the omens are auspicious. One 
major producer, Walter Wanger, closed up shop this summer to await 
the release of Fantasound for his own productions. And Warner 
Brothers, in conjunction with RCA, announce the recent development 
and imminent introduction of Vitasound, a simplified and less ex- 
pensive form of Fantasound. 


A New History of the Theatre 


Variations on a Theme 


PAOLO MILANO 


_ every year during the past decade there has appeared in one 
country or another of Europe or America a new Universal 
History of the Theatre. I recall Les Spectacles a travers les ages 
edited by Denys Amiel, the Histoire by Lucien Dubech, the Welt- 
geschichte des Theaters by Joseph Gregor, the Masters of the Drama 
by John Gassner, and the most recent, Italian and (so far as we know) 
still unfinished Storia del Teatro Drammatico by Silvio D’Amico.* 
Every time a new work of the kind appears, European critics and 
scholars formulate anew the question: ‘Is a Universal History of the 
Theatre possible today?’ 

I heard Pirandello discuss this problem a few years before his 
death. Like so many intellectuals of his generation, Pirandello was 
very bitter in his private judgments. But his bitterness was not barren 
and cynical, as that of writers too often tends to be; it was aggressive, 
imaginative, violent. His negations were apocalyptic, full of color and 
movement. Even in this scientific and critical field he would grow 
heated — according to his wont. ‘All universal histories,’ he said, 
and I quote more or less exactly, ‘presuppose certain well-established 
ideas, accepted spontaneously by everybody. They imply the ingen- 


* Storia del Teatro Drammatico, by Silvio D’Amico. Rizzoli & C., Milan. Vol. I, Parte 
Prima: Grecia e Roma; Parte Seconda: Medioevo. Vol. II, Parte Terza: L’Europa dal 
Rinascimento al Romanticismo. (Vol. III, Parte Quarta: L’Ottocento, has just been received 
as this article goes to press.) 
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uous confidence, such as was entertained by the Encyclopedists in 
France, in human ability to pass in review an entire field of the 
knowable. They also imply a range of knowledge that the mind of a 
single individual can embrace without effort. Today, a very different 
situation prevails. A scholar nowadays, no matter how indefatigable, 
is truly competent in only a few, strictly limited fields. If he issues 
first-hand opinions on the Greek drama, he will have to content him- 
self with writing without direct knowledge, that is without any 
acquaintance of the primary sources, about Lope de Vega or Holberg. 
As for ideas common to everyone, in the topsy-turvy world of con- 
temporary culture, there are hardly any. A universal history of the 
theatre? If a mere scholastic manual is required — a labor of compila- 
tion and arrangement — it can be written, it is only a question of 
patience; but if you intend a creative history, a work entirely the 
fruit of direct experience on the part of its author, such an enterprise 
is preposterous.’ 

I wonder what impression such ideas, common enough in Europe 
— though lacking the vigor with which Pirandello expressed them — 
make on an American reader. America is teaching me that they are 
false. The existence of movement — which the ancient philosopher 
denied so persuasively — is proved, as we all know, by the act of 
walking; and the right to the scientific existence of works of compila- 
tion and synthesis is demonstrated by the act of writing good ones. 
But now it is time to talk of this latest History of the Dramatic Theatre* 
by Silvio D’Amico, the first two volumes of which are lying on my 
desk, and to an account of which the preceding lines are meant to be 
a preface. 

Silvio D’Amico, to be sure, is convinced that he has a unifying 
idea with which to thread together the centuries of theatrical history: 
namely, the doctrine of Catholicism. His Catholicism is not at all that 
of Ignatius Loyola; it is rather akin to the good-natured, unprejudiced 
Catholicism of a Manzoni or a Chesterton, to which very little of all 
that is human is really alien. The ancient conflict between the Church 
and the Theatre is resolved, in D’Amico’s book, wisely and tactfully. 
What strikes us first, and most promptly, about these initial volumes 
of his Storia del Teatro (which, when it is completed, will consist of 
four volumes) is the intelligence and copiousness with which it is 


* Distinguishing, as the Italians do, the ‘dramatic’ theatre from the ‘lyric’ or musical. 
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Coquelin in Cyrano de Bergerac at the Porte-St.-Martin, 1897. 








from Teatro Drammatico — Nationalbibliothek, Vienna 














CASA DEI TEMPERAMENTI = 


The Viennese theatre of the early nineteenth century was deluged with fast- 
moving farce-comedies for which this simultaneous set must have provided 
an effective background. Johann Nestroy (1802-1862), whose comedy is here 
seen in action, is known to American playgoers through Thornton Wilder’s 
adaptation of one of his many comedies. Called in Wilder’s version The 
Merchant of Yonkers, it was produced in New York in 1938. 











LATE COMMEDIA DELL’ARTE 


The familiar figures of the Commedia dell’ Arte are seen in this print from a 
book by Valenti (Berlin, 1826) in their nineteenth-century incarnations. 
Though they have lost much of their Renaissance elegance they are still a 
lively lot, up to their old tricks and /azzi. The clown is here, carrying the 
inamorata’s parasol; Pantaloon, in knee-breeches, and a Punch’s nose, is 
still devoted to the ladies; the young people are outwitting him as usual and 
the tumblers, masked maids and disguised serving men are on hand to make 
mischief in the old style of improvised comedy. 


from Teatro Drammatico 
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SKETCH BY GOGOL FOR THE INSPECTOR GENERAL 


Gogol’s satiric touch, so vividly expressed in his famous comedy, is revealed 

by this pen-and-ink drawing in which he sets the scene and draws the char- . 
acters for his own rollicking farce. In spite of its ruthless exposure of govern- ' 
mental graft and chicanery, The Inspector General was produced at the very 

centre of the Russian despotic state, the Court Theatre of St. Petersburg, in 

1836. Emperor Nicholas I himself permitted its performance and in this way 

it escaped the censorship which was visited upon much of Gogol’s work. 

Ever since its production, the play has been extraordinarily popular, notably 

in the Moscow Art Theatre revival of 1908 and in Meyerhold’s 1926 version. 
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illustrated. The text is accompanied by thousands of illustrations, not 
as ornaments but as information, so that the critical narrative is 
commented upon by a stream of pictures both agreeable and useful. 

Theatre, according to D’Amico, is ‘the communion of an audience 
with a living spectacle’. It becomes clear at once that the writer 
considers the written drama and its scenic representation an insepa- 
rable unity; he follows the history of dramatic literature of all times 
in living union with the history of acting and spectacle; the problems 
of the one and the other are illuminated in turn, and the resulting 
balance is excellent. 

From a general history of the theatre written by an Italian one 
expects above all originality of views and intelligent information 
concerning the Italian theatre. This expectation is indeed rewarded. 
The two essential episodes of the history of the Italian theatre — 
the Commedia dell’ Arte and the work of Carlo Goldoni — are, in 
D’Amico’s pages, given exhaustive, profound and felicitous treatment. 

The Commedia dell’ Arte years ago became a sort of myth to the 
men of the theatre as well as to scholars: the scenic myth of pure 
spontaneity, imaginative improvisation, the unopposed leadership of 
the Actor. D’Amico reconstructs with acute intelligence the historical 
reality of the Commedia. He shows its derivation, partly but patently, 
from its mortal enemy, the erudite comedy of the Renaissance. He 
demonstrates sagaciously the subtle mechanism of improvisation 
among the comedians of the 4rte: on the one hand, their constant 
reliance upon a heritage of stock words and scenes and, on the other, 
their continual flow of personal inspiration. D’Amico makes no dis- 
coveries, his observations were in greater part already known to 
specialists; his contribution is the creative understanding with which 
the elements that constitute the Commedia are described and inter- 
preted. In his pages the Commedia dell’ Arte appears as the triumph 
of technique wedded to imagination. And its importance for the 
contemporary stage, for the actors and directors and playwrights of 
today, is seen to be immense. This chapter on the Commedia (which 
is a complete essay in itself) should be made accessible at once to 
English-speaking readers. 

The injustice which foreign readers and students often do to Carlo 
Goldoni is even more singular. Nine times out of ten you hear him 
mentioned as no more than a not-too-fortunate rival of that mediocre 
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writer of theatrical fairy-plays, Carlo Gozzi. The essential reason for 
this misunderstanding is obvious: whoever has only a superficial 
knowledge of Italian cannot have access to Goldoni’s authentic and 
immortal masterpieces, his comedies in the Venetian dialect. Even 
his most celebrated comedies in Italian are charming but rather pallid: 
the non-Italian reader who browses over the pages of The Mistress of 
the Inn will think with regret of Moliére’s feminine characters; and 
whoever reads The Fan will perhaps long for Beaumarchais or Mari- 
vaux. But Goldoni’s plays in Venetian— Le Baruffe Chiozzotte, 
I Rusteghi, La Casa Nova — need fear no comparisons: they are the 
most brilliant examples of the popular mass-comedy, and the truly 
musical give-and-take of their dialogue has a crispness almost Mozart- 
ian. D’Amico penetrates and illustrates the art of Goldoni with rare 
and illuminating sympathy. If an intelligent stage-director should 
light upon this chapter on Goldoni, I think he would be tempted to 
revive some of these masterpieces of the Venetian playwright which 
are almost completely unknown out of Italy. 

Another particularly happy chapter of D’Amico’s History is that 
dedicated to Italian mystery-plays and to the Sacra Rappresentazione. 
Its historical evolution — from the naive vigor of the first mediaeval 
examples to the even too literary graces of the rappresentazioni sacre 
of the Renaissance — is handled with sureness of touch. Here too 
there was a masterpiece to be pointed out to the non-specialists who 
are not acquainted with it: // Pianto della Madonna, an Umbrian 
lauda of the thirteenth century by Jacopone da Todi. The drama of 
the Passion is contained in a few dozen bare and splendid verses, a 
heartbroken dialogue between the Virgin, a Messenger, the Throng 
and, for one solitary phrase, the Christ. This is perhaps the highest 
summit of art reached by the European religious passion-play, and 
has no counterpart outside the purest masterpieces of primitive sculp- 
ture and painting. 

As for the learned Italian comedy of the Renaissance, D’Amico has 
a very persuasive theory of his own. During the Renaissance there 
arose no great Italian drama fit to be set beside, for instance, that of 
England in the same period. The Italian dramas of that age — says 
D’Amico — the Orfeo of Politian, the 4myntas of Tasso, are essen- 
tially ‘librettos’, since the Italian drama received its true expression in 
music, and its true poets are authors of music-dramas or operas, for 
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example Claudio Monteverdi. But D’Amico rightly adds that the 
Italian comedy of the Renaissance has at least one masterpiece which 
stands comparison with Moliére or with the Elizabethans: La Man- 
dragola of Niccolé Machiavelli, the rawest, most vigorous expression 
of the new morality. 

I have naturally wanted to dwell on the contributions D’Amico’s 
History offers to a better understanding of the Italian theatre. But 
the chapters devoted to the theatre of the other nations of Europe 
are not less alive or less important. More immediate authorities on 
the single subjects will perhaps note lacunae, prejudices, inaccuracies; 
but they will surely find familiar figures and works envisaged from 
new points of view. This — as we all know — is the most fertile gift 
offered us by that spiritual assembly of the scholars of all countries 
which was once known as the ‘Republic of Letters’ — that Republic 
of Letters against which obscurantism is today fighting a daily 
battle, and for whose survival, I should say for whose triumph, we 
intellectuals of the world feel that we are mobilized. 
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HISTORY OF THE DRAMA 


_.. a single theatre season 
the Tributary Theatres of Amer- 
ica have presented plays that cover 
the whole range of dramatic literature 
both in time and place. This ‘history 
of drama’, a few selections made from 
the many programs that came to 
THEATRE ARTS’ files last year, should 
be a definite contradiction to the 
often-repeated assertion that the 
Tributary Theatres produce only, or 
chiefly, Broadway successes. It is true 
that Broadway feeds the Tributary 
Theatre, as the current entries indi- 
cate, but generally speaking, it is 
Broadway’s best plays—its very 
best serious plays and its more suc- 
cessful comedies — that round out 
the contemporary aspect of Tribu- 
tary programs. Whatever their limi- 
tations may be, our university, com- 
munity and school theatres are doing 
much more than our professional 
theatre to keep the world’s great 
dramatic works alive in performance. 
To bear witness to the widespread 
interest, geographically speaking, in 
these ‘great plays’ of the past and 
present, we have listed the location 
as well as the name of the producing 
groups. However, when a play ap- 
peared in the records more than twice, 
only the number of times is given. 


B. C. 
The Little Clay Cart, Kalidassah (Sac- 
ramento Fine Arts Association, Cal.). 
The Frogs, Aristophanes (Reed Col- 
lege, Portland, Ore.). 
Alcestis, Euripides (William and Mary 
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College, Williamsburg, Va.). 

The Medea, Euripides (3 places). 

The Trojan Women, Euripides (3 pro- 
ductions). 

Electra, Sophocles (Pacific Little The- 
atre, Stockton, Cal.). 


1350-1450 
The Chalk Circle, Chinese (Pennsyl- 
vania State College, Pa.). 
Nativity Play, York Cycle (St. Mary- 
of-the-Woods College, Ind.). 
The Pageant of the Shearmen and the 
Tailors, Coventry Cycle (Wesleyan 
College, Middletown, Conn.). 


1450-1550 
Everyman (Wayne University, De- 
troit, and Fountain St. Church, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.). 
Pierre Patelin (Olympia H. S., Wash.). 


1550-1600 
Ralph Roister Doister, Nicholas Udall 
(Kalamazoo Civic Players, Mich.). 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle, William 
Stevenson (Bucknell Univ. Junior 
College, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.). 


1600-1650 
Volpone, Ben Jonson (Guignol The- 
atre, Univ. of Kentucky, Lexington). 
Cenodoxus, Jacob Bidermann (Loyola 
College, Baltimore). 

Among the Shakespearean plays 
presented last season were Julius 
Caesar (7 productions), Comedy of 
Errors (3 productions), Romeo and 
Fuliet (6 productions), Twelfth Night 
(8 productions), Henry IV, Parts 1 
and 2 (3 productions), Hamlet (3 
productions), Othello (3 productions), 
Macbeth (3 productions), Richard II 
(Stanford Univ., Cal., and Univ. of 
Colorado, Boulder), The Merchant of 
Venice (Wesleyan College, Middle- 
town, Conn., and Community Play- 
ers, Houston, Tex.), 4 Midsummer 
Night’s Dream (4 productions), The 
Merry Wives of Windsor (Indiana 
Univ., Bloomington), The Tempest 
(King-Coit Children’s Theatre, New 
York City, and Converse College, 
Spartanburg, S. C.), Coriolanus (Car- 
negie Tech., Pittsburgh, Pa.) and 
As You Like It (Univ. of Washington, 
Seattle, and Collegiate Institute, 
Galt, Canada). 


1650-1700 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, Moliére 
(Univ. of California at Los Angeles, 





and Shorewood High School, Wis.). 
Highbrow Ladies, Moliére (Frances 
Shimer Jr. College, Mt. Carroll, Ill.), 
A Physician in Spite of Himself, 
Moliére (Fort Hays State College, 
Hays, Kan.). 

The School for Husbands, Moliére 
(Centenary Junior College, Hacketts- 
town, N. J., and Sweet Briar College, 
Va.). 

Tartuffe, Moliére (Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio). 

Amphitryon, Moliére (Brown Univ., 
Providence, R. I.). 

The Intellectual Ladies, Moliére (Ben- 
nington College, Vt.). 


1700-1750 
The Beggar’s Opera, John Gay (West- 
ern Reserve Univ., Cleveland). 
The London Merchant, George Lillo 
(Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn.). 
Le Feu de Amour et du Hasard, 
Pierre Marivaux (Univ. of Wisconsin, 
Madison). 


1750-1800 
The Barber of Seville, Beaumarchais 
(Alabama College, Montevallo). 
The Fan, Carlo Goldoni (Skidmore 
College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y.) 
She Stoops to Conquer, Oliver Gold- 
smith (Indiana State T. C., Terre 
Haute). 
The Rivals, Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
(Univ. of Missouri, Columbia, and 
Repertoire L. T., Toledo, Ohio). 
The Critic, Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
(Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, and 
Brown Univ., Providence, R. I.). 
Ur-Faust, Goethe (Brown Univ., 
Providence, R. I.). 


1800-1850 
The Cenci, Percy Bysshe Shelley (Bel- 
lingham Theatre Guild, Wash.). 
The Inspector-General, Nicolai Gogol 
(4 productions). 
Fashion, Anna C. M. Ritchie (Univ. 
of Arizona, Tucson, and Wauwatosa 


High School, Wis.). 


1850-1900 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin, George L. Aiken 
(Chicago Park District, Chicago, and 
Group Theatre, New Orleans, La.). 
The Streets of New York, Dion Bouci- 
cault (Pacific Little Theatre, Stock- 
ton, Cal., and Northwestern Univ., 
Evanston, IIl.). 

The Two Orphans, A. P. D’Ennery 
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j Rosmersholm, 


\ 
| and Eugene Cormon (Cleveland Play 


House, Ohio). 

A Scrap of Paper, Victorien Sardou 
(Lincoln High School, Seattle, Wash.). 
Peer Gynt, Henrik Ibsen (Amherst 
College, Mass., and Univ. of Maine, 
Orono). 

A Doll’s House, Ibsen (3 places). 
Ghosts, Henrik Ibsen (3 productions). 
An Enemy of the People, Ibsen (Seattle 
Repertory Playhouse, Wash.). 
Henrik Ibsen (Du- 
quesne Univ., Pittsburgh, Pa.). 
Hedda Gabler, Henrik Ibsen (Fort 
Hays State College, Hays, Kan., and 
Brown Univ., Providence, R. I.). 
Hazel Kirke, Steele Mackaye (Pen- 
insula L. T., San Mateo, Cal.). 
The Father, August Strindberg (Colo- 
nial Playhouse, Ossining, N. Y.). 
Pelléas and Mélisande, Maurice Mae- 
terlinck (Northwestern Univ., Evans- 
ton, Ill.) 

Sister Beatrice, Maurice Maeterlinck 
(Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa.). 
Lady Windermere’s Fan, Oscar Wilde 
(Dramatic Art Club, Ulysses, Kan.). 
Cyrano de Bergerac, Edmond Rostand 
(Petit Théatre du Vieux Carré, New 
Orleans, La.). 

L’ Aiglon, Edmond Rostand (Athens 
College, Ala.). 

Candida, G. B. Shaw (4 places). 

The Devil’s Disciple, George Bernard 
Shaw (Univ. of Texas, Austin). 

Uncle Vanya, Anton Chekhov (Civic 
Theatre, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., and 
Community Players, Houston, Tex.). 
The Three Sisters, Anton Chekhov 
(Stanford Univ., Cal., and Erskine 
School, Boston). 


1900-1910 
The Lower Depths, Maxim Gorki 
(Carnegie Tech., Pittsburgh, Pa.). 


». The Dream Play, August Strindberg 
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(Stanford Univ., Cal.). 

Man and Superman, G. B. Shaw 
(Hedgerow Theatre, Moylan, Pa.). 
Arms and the Man, George Bernard 
Shaw (3 productions). 

Major Barbara, George Bernard Shaw 
(Hedgerow Theatre, Moylan, Pa.). 
The Cherry Orchard, Anton Chekhov 
(Wayne Univ., Detroit, Mich.). 

The Girl of the Golden West, David 
Belasco (Univ. of Maine, Orono). 
The Great Divide, William Vaughn 
Moody (Stanford Univ., Cal.). 
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The Well of the Saints, John M. Synge 
(Alabama College, Montevallo). 
The Playboy of the Western World, 
John M. Synge (Players Club, 
Swarthmore, Pa.). 
Peter Pan, James M. Barrie (Indiana 
State T. C., Terre Haute, and Civic 
Theatre, Gary, Ind.). 
Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire, James M. Barrie 
(Frances Shimer Jr. College, Mt. 
Carroll, Ill.). 
What Every Woman Knows, James M. 
Barrie (Wayne Univ., Detroit, Mich.). 
The Blue Bird, Maurice Maeterlinck 
(3 productions). 
Liliom, Ferenc Molnar (Tulane Univ., 
New Orleans, La., and Dayton Civic 
Theatre, Ohio). 
The Passing of the Third Floor Back, 
Jerome K. Jerome (Chicago Park 
District, IIl.). 
Disraeli, Louis N. Parker (Univ. of 
Washington, Seattle). 
The Importance of Being Earnest, 
Oscar Wilde (Los Angeles City Col- 
lege, Cal., and Stage Arts Guild, 
Chicago). 

1910-1920 
Kismet, Edward Knoblock (Stevens 
Institute, Hoboken, N. J.). 
Cradle Song, G. and M. Martinez- 
Sierra (3 productions). 
The Yellow Facket, G. C. Hazelton 
and J. H. Benrimo (Players Club, 
Swarthmore, Pa.). 
The Swan, Ferenc Molnar (Sandia 
School, Col.). 
The Mob, John Galsworthy (Occi- 
dental College, Los Angeles, Cal.) 
Abraham Lincoln, John Galsworthy 
(Loyola Community Theatre, Chi- 
cago, and Erie Playhouse, Erie, Pa.). 
Mr. Pim Passes By, A. A. Milne 
(Univ. of N. C., Chapel Hill, and 
Bucknell Univ., Lewisburg, Pa.). 
Man and the Masses, Ernst Toller 
(Univ. of California, Berkeley; Con- 
verse College, Spartanburg, N. C.). 
The ‘Fest, Sem Benelli (Amateur 
Comedy Club, New York City). 
Pygmalion, George Bernard Shaw 
(Univ. of New Hampshire, Durham, 
and Univ. of Washington, Seattle). 
Androcles and the Lion, G. B. Shaw 
(Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, and 
Hedgerow Theatre, Moylan, Pa.). 
Heartbreak House, George Bernard 
Shaw (Univ. of Colorado, Boulder, 


and Hedgerow Theatre, Moylan, Pa.). 
Beyond the Horizon, Eugene O’Neill 
(Los Angeles City College, Cal., and 
Stout Institute, Menominie, Wis.). 
The Emperor Fones, Eugene O’Neill 
(4 productions). 

Anna Christie, Eugene O’Neill (Stage- 
crafters, Philadelphia, Pa.). 


1920-1930 
Icebound, Owen Davis (Chi Park 
District, Ill., and ass Cilleie, 
Brookings, S. D.). 
He Who Gets Slapped, Leonid An- 
dreyev (Goodman Theatre, Chicago). 
R. U. R., Karel Capek (3 places). 
The Torch Bearers, George Kelly 
(Community Players, Houston, Tex.). 
Craig’s Wife, George Kelly (Civic 
Theatre, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.). 
The Adding Machine, Elmer Rice (3 
productions). 
St. Foan, G. B. Shaw (3 places). 
Outward Bound, Sutton Vane (6 
productions). 
They Knew What They Wanted, 
Sidney Howard (Stagecrafters, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.). 
Juno and the Paycock, Sean O’Casey 
(Univ. of Maine, Orono, and Amherst 
College, Mass.). 
In Abraham's Bosom, Paul Green 
(Hedgerow Theatre, Moylan, Pa.). 
Beggar on Horseback, George S. 
Kaufman and Marc Connelly (Univ. 
of Texas, Austin). 
Elizabeth the Queen, Maxwell Ander- 
son (§ productions). 
Alison's House, Susan Glaspell rd 
man College, Atlanta, Ga., and Chi- 
cago Park District, Ill.). 
The Front Page, Ben Hecht and 
Charles MacArthur (Old Fort Play- 
ers, Fort Wayne, Ind.). 
Death Takes a Holiday, Walter Ferris 
(Little Theatre of Wilkes-Barre, Pa.). 
Fourney’s End, R. C. Sherriff (3 pro- 
ductions). 


1930-1940 
Of Thee I Sing, Kaufman-Ryskind- 
Gershwin (Univ. of California at Los 
Angeles, Cal.). 
Prenez Garde a la Peinture, René 
Fauchois (Univ. of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis). 
The Late Christopher Bean, Sidney 
Howard (3 productions). 
Awake and Sing, Clifford Odets 
(Washington Civic Theatre, D. C.). 
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Murder in the Cathedral, T. S. Eliot 
(Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, and West- 
ern Reserve Univ., Cleveland, Ohio). 
Dead End, Sidney Kingsley (Portland 
Players, Me.). 

Winterset, Maxwell Anderson (8 pro- 
ductions). 

High Tor, Maxwell Anderson (Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing). 
The Ascent of F 6, W. H. Auden and 
Christopher Isherwood (Reed Col- 
lege, Portland, Ore.). 

You Can’t Take It With You, George 
Kaufman and Moss Hart (14 places). 
Fohnny Fohnson, Paul Green (3 pro- 
ductions). 

No More Peace, Ernst Toller (3 pro- 
ductions). 

Of Mice and Men, John Steinbeck 
(Seattle Repertory Playhouse, Wash.). 
Our Town, Thornton Wilder (56 
productions). 

Shadow and Substance, Paul Vincent 
Carroll (4 productions). 

My Heart’s in the Highlands, William 
Saroyan (9 productions). 

Family Portrait, Lenore Coffee and 
William Joyce Cowen (19 places). 


NTC 
Ps GREEN was elected president of 
the National Theatre Conference 
as the culmination of two days of 
lively meetings held in New York at 
Thanksgiving. As the result of certain 
constitutional changes accepted at 
this meeting, the Executive Commit- 
tee will have power to act swiftly on 
the many issues now coming up for 
NTC consideration. The new com- 
mittee elected at the meeting covers a 
wide field both in interest and geo- 
graphic influence. Besides Paul Green, 
it consists of six other members: 
Barclay Leathem, of Western Re- 
serve is secretary; Frederick McCon- 
nell, of the Cleveland Play House, 
treasurer; these two are to serve for 
five years, in order to give the neces- 
sary stability for a committee that 
handles grants-in-aid covering an 
equivalent period of time. The out- 
going president, Gilmor Brown, con- 
tinues on the committee for two more 
years, and three members-at-large 
were chosen for one-year terms; these, 
for 1941, are Burton James, of the 
Seattle Repertory Theatre; Lee Nor- 
velle, of Indiana University; and 
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Lester Lang, of the Dallas Little 
Theatre. 

The Training Camp Project, an- 
nounced in THEATRE ARTS in Novem- 
ber, and described in greater detail 
in the NTC Quarterly Bulletin for 
October, was discussed at length 
during one whole session. The meeting 
warmly endorsed the work of the 
committee appointed to investigate 
how and where NTC could be of 
service in this field. This committee, 
consisting of Paul Green, Barclay 
Leathem and Barrett Clark, was em- 
powered to continue its work of con- 
tact with army authorities in Wash- 
ington and commanding officers in 
the corps areas, and it was further 
recommended that responsible NTC 
representatives be appointed in each 
area to carry forward the work as 
plans matured. 

The most lively discussion of the 
two days’ sessions took place when 
Lee Norvelle’s report on the New 
Plays Project was laid before the 
Conference. The purpose of this proj- 
ect is to encourage both the writing 
and production of new plays by the 
National Theatre Conference. At 
last year’s meeting the Conference 
went on record with a resolution that 
obligated every member to produce 
at least one new play during this sea- 
son, and if possible two next year. 
This move was followed by the ap- 
pointment of a committee, of which 
Mr. Norvelle is chairman, to elabo- 
rate a far more extensive scheme 
which would include not only the first 
er eae of plays by NTC members, 

ut the reading of scripts by an NTC 
committee which would select one or 
more as NTC plays, to be produced by 
Conference members. The result of 
the debate on Mr. Norvelle’s plan was 
a renewed and enthusiastic discussion 
of the possibility of ‘simultaneous’ 
production of a given play by NTC 
members. This was felt to be a diffi- 
cult but a spectacular method of 
indicating the interest of the non- 
professional theatre in new scripts. 
Paul Green and Emmet Lavery, 
speaking for playwrights in general, 
were convinced that such a move 
would be warmly supported by many 
leading writers. The Conference asked 
Mr. Green whether he would permit 





one of his plays to receive such pro. 
duction, and when he replied that he 
would, the Conference unanimoush 
voted to produce a new Paul Gregg 
script simultaneously throughout the 
country in the early fall. Ten or mom 
producing organizations represented 
at the meeting pledged themselyg 
then and there to this undertaking, ~ 

Among the reports submitted ang 
accepted for further action, Valenting 
Windt’s Library Survey, with iff 
recommendations for a new edition of 
4 Theatre Library by Rosamond 
Gilder, and a brochure on Library’ 
Extension Practice in Theatre Work, 
was warmly received. f 

Frederick McConnell reported og” 
the Fellowship Project, announcing 
that seven fellows had been appoint 
to university and civic theatre posh 
tions throughout the country, and 
asking for further recommendation 
for this constructive and far-reaching 
idea. The purpose of the org 
is to enable prospective leaders in the 
field of university and community’ 
theatres to learn the work of the 
theatre by doing its work, by becom. 
ing members of the staff personnel of 
a university or community theatre, 
and thus gaining practical experience, 
It is a form of interneship, and should 
be of the greatest value to the whole 
field of the theatre. It is operated with 
funds from the Rockefeller Founda. 
tion, through a committee headed by 
Mr. McConnell, to whom application 
for details should be made direct. 


ANOTHER indication of the Tribu. 
tary Theatre’s growing interest in 
musical theatre forms came when 
ASCAP announced an offer of 4 
thousand-dollar prize for a new col- 
lege-written script, book and musi¢ 
complete. It may be in any form—* 
revue, ballad, chamber opera, musical 
comedy. A committee of three judges 
is to be appointed by the National 
Theatre Conference. 


THE Confederacy of American Com- 
munity Theatres through its presi- 
dent, Charles Meredith, announced 
that it will hold its annual meeting in 
New York June 4-7. During the meet- 
ing four plays will be brought to town 
by the Confederacy, representing four 
cities of different size. 
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WINTERSET 


Jo Mielziner’s setting for Winterset was so beautiful, and so integral a part 
of the Broadway production, that it has been imitated — with less successful 
results — wherever the play has traveled since its first showing. It is refresh- 
ing, therefore, to find new and handsome designs for the scenes under 
Brooklyn Bridge and in the nearby apartment house in the production at 
Santa Rosa Junior College, California. With a deft use of false perspective, 
the arch of the bridge on the right seems to curve out over the audience so 
that it serves not only as scenery but also as a bridge between audience and 
actors. A single setting is used and changes of scene are accomplished by 
lighting different acting areas. The director of the Santa Rosa theatre is 
George Andreini, and the art director Harold Gregg. 














UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


DRAMA DEPARTMENT 





In its third year the rapidly growing department of drama at Texas, under 
the chairmanship of James H. Parke — and with E. P. Conkle as associate 
professor — has recently acquired two new ‘laboratory’ theatres in addition 
to its present facilities. The experimental theatre, shown in the two draw- 
ings at the top of the page, is made flexible by means of removable sections 
of the stage (indicated by dotted lines) which can be dismembered and set 
up in several formations, such as the U-shape of the old Greek theatre. A 
mobile switchboard with 14 dimmers, designed by Gordon Minter, can be 
plugged in at any electrical outlet, and makes possible great variety in light- 
ing effects. The ‘ theatre in the round’, shown in the third drawing, seats 150, 
and its chief playing area is an 8’ x 12’ rectangle of spotlights, although the 
area of light can be expanded and contracted at will. Besides these two 
theatres, the Hogg auditorium is still available to major productions such as 
Key Largo, which opened the Texas season. 
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Theatre Arts Bookshelf 





AMERICAN THEME 
It’s a Great Life, by F. C. Nugent. 
The Dial Press: $3. 
[’ MIGHT be as well to sit down at 
once and make out an order for 
two copies of J. C. Nugent’s J?’s a 
Great Life — one copy for the shelf on 
Americana, one for the theatre. In 
that way, any young person who was 
interested in his American back- 
ground, or a student of the theatre 
concerned with finding out what the 
search for success was like in this par- 
ticular profession, would be subject to 
a double exposure to this delightful 
book. For contrast, Mr. Nugent’s 
book might stand beside Main Street 
in the Americana section, and should 
surely brush shoulders with Sean 
O’Casey’s I Knock at the Door among 
the theatre biographies. Mr. O’Casey’s 
story of his first eleven years in Dublin 
makes a bitter and pitiful tale of pov- 
erty and sickness and prejudice, with 
only a father’s love of education and a 
mother’s devotion to her child to re- 
lieve it, and all of them together to 


4. make of O’Casey the poet that he is. 


Except for the illness and the religious 
prejudice which O’Casey, a Protestant 
among Catholics, suffered from so 
keenly, Nugent’s early years follow 
something of the same pattern — 
poverty in a small Ohio mill town, 
long months of unemployment, the 
futile family trek to Texas and back, 
with all the futile stops by the way, 
badly paid work in the mills again, 
and strikes again, the father who 
loved books but could not afford to 
. give the children the education they 


needed so badly and wanted so much, 
the brave and loving mother. But 
what a different man all of this made 
of J. C. Nugent who, as he says, never 
wanted to be tough and never wanted 
to be funny, yet all through his boy- 
hood made his way with his fists, and 
all through his life has carried on with 
his humor. 

There is no better account any- 
where of the struggles of the old tour- 
ing companies in the small towns of 
the west — actors, directors and even 
plays that had never seen New York, 
stranded companies, defaulting man- 
agers, landlords — three or four of 
them at a time — following a com- 
pany from town to town, each in the 
hope of picking up the week’s board 
and lodging that was due him, until 
they all decamped together, knowing 
the hunt was useless. There is no bet- 
ter account of a man’s unchangeable 
devotion, against all odds, to a profes- 
sion that was his life. There is nothing 
anywhere that tells more simply the 
facts and the forces that were behind 
the organization of the White Rats, 
the predecessor of Actors’ Equity, 
with which performers for the first 
time banded themselves together for 
protection against managerial unfair- 
ness, bad business, and faults that 
were even worse. There is nowhere a 
more humorous and revealing account 
of a well-known actor-playwright’s 
call to Hollywood, and his reception 
there, than Mr. Nugent gives. And 
there is probably nowhere a happier 
and more ingratiating story of family 
affection than this of J. C. Nugent, his 
wife and their children, all active 


members of what we mistakenly 

think of as that unsocial, vagrant 

group, the theatre folk of America. 
EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


VICTORIAN PLAYWRIGHT 
Tom Taylor and the Victorian 
Drama, by Winton Tolles. Columbia 
University Press: $3.50. 
TS ENGLISH theatre under Our 
Dear Queen, though not brilliant 
from a literary point of view, was re- 
markably active. Released in 1843 
from the handicap of the Royal Patent 
which limited ‘legitimate’ drama to 
the patent houses, the theatres in 
London burst out in a cascade of pro- 
ductions more remarkable for num- 
bers and variety than for quality. But 
even in the welter of mediocrity which 
characterized the years between 1840 
and 1880 the seeds of modern drama 
were taking shape. French and Ger- 
man plays, translated and adapted 
with blithe disregard of property 
rights, familiarized London playgoers 
with new forms and taught English 
playwrights the value of the well- 
made play, the effectiveness of roman- 
tic melodrama. 

No playwright of the period was 
more ingenious and few more abundant 
than Tom Taylor whose writing career 
coincides with that of Tom Robertson 
and precedes the great days of Pinero, 
Jones, Wilde and Shaw. Winton 
Tolles’ study of Tom Taylor is a valu- 
able link in theatrical history and one 
of the few detailed studies of a neg- 
lected period. Of the hundred or so 
plays for which he is responsible only 
two are remembered today: Masks 
and Faces, which he wrote in collabo- 
ration with Charles Reade, and Ticket- 
of-Leave Man, a smash hit which ran 
no less than four hundred consecutive 
performances on its first production 
and was constantly on the stage in 
both England and America for many 
years thereafter. Incidentally Taylor 
received exactly two hundred pounds 
for this tremendous moneymaker, an 
indication of the hard fate of the play- 
wright before copyright was prop- 
erly established. 

Among the quainter items on the 
long list of burlesques, extravaganzas, 
melodramas, plays, poetic tragedies 
and farces which Dr. Tolles has as- 
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Special 
Announcement 






THORNTON WILDER'S 
Pulitzer Prize Play 


OUR TOWN 


Since we believe OUR TOWN to be 
one of the most important plays of mod- 
ern times it is our wish to bring the pro- 
duction of this play within the possibility 
of non-professional groups everywhere. 
It has been, therefore, a great pleasure for 
us to arrange for a greatly reduced royalty 
on all non-professional productions after 
January 1st, 1941. Please write for 
quotation. 














OUTSTANDING PLAYS 
for Little Theatres 












No Time For Comedy Bachelor Born 
Love's Old Sweet Song Kindred 

The Family Reunion Spring Meeting 
Ladies and Gentlemen Tonight at 8:30 
Outward Bound Tovarich 






The Farm of Three A Woman's a Fool 











Echoes The Enchanted Maze 
Morning's At Seven Here Come the Clowns 
My Heart's In the The Merchant of 

Highlands Yonkers 
Jupiter Laughs The Vinegar Tree 
The Weak Link Murder in the 
When We Are Cathedral 

Married The Show-off 
The White Steed Time and the Conways 





French Without Tears 
George and Margaret 


Tony Draws a Horse 
In a House Like This 




















Distinguished Jane Eyre 

Gathering Pride and Prejudice 
| Killed the Count There's Always Juliet 
Gaslight Late Christopher Bean 
Heavenly Express Laburnum Grove 
Brother Orchid Personal Appearance 
June Mad The Cradle Song 
Young April The Torchbearers 
The Return of the Accent on Youth 

Vagabond Yes, My Darling 
Dear Octopus aughter 
Blue Jeans Brother Petroc’s Return 
Yes and No The First Legion 
Kind Lady David Harum 
Blind Alley The Lady Has a Heart 
Glamour Preferred Hotel Universe 
Reflected Glory Night Must Fall 
Spring Dance Libel 
Paris Bound Call It a Day 
The Yellow Jacket The Wind and the Rain 
A Texas Steer The Bishop Misbehaves 
Wuthering Heights Squaring the Circle 
Poison Pen The Shining Hour 
Indian Summer Petticoat Fever 
Brief Music Double Door 
The Mother As Husbands Go 
Heritage of the Desert Candlelight 
Here Today Dangerous Corner 










SaMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 









sembled is Taylor’s version of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin in which any number of 
characters are changed or ‘amalga- 
mated’, and a special arrangement of 
Hamlet which he prepared for Steele 
Mackaye to present in the mammoth 
Crystal Palace in May 1873. 
ROSAMOND GILDER 


BEST PLAYS 
The Best Plays of 1939-40, edited 
by Burns Mantle. Dodd, Mead: $3. 
~~ by year, as Burns Mantle 
adds another record to the Best 
Plays, his stage seems to broaden both 
in space and in interest. Originally the 
ten ‘best plays’ on Broadway, supple- 
mented by certain lists, records and 
compilations, made up the story. 
Then there was an account of the 
season in Chicago, and a little later of 
the season in San Francisco and in 
Southern California. In these out-of- 
town discussions of professional re- 
vivals and premiéres in the legitimate 
playhouses have gradually been in- 
cluded notes about lyric opera and the 
dance with, year by year, more im- 
portance directed to the plays in the 
non-professional theatres. ‘The Sea- 
son in Chicago’ is again covered by 
Cecil Smith of the Chicago Tribune, 
already known to THEATRE ARTS read- 
ers as a keen and knowledgeable critic 
of music and the dance. The few pages 
in which he sums up Chicago’s con- 
tribution to dramatic life mark him 
anew as a writer and a critic dis- 
tinctly worth watching. All of the 
critics not writing of New York try, 
quite naturally, to prove that their 
audiences are as alert to discover new 
talent in playwriting and acting, and 
as appreciative of good production 
and performance, as New York audi- 
ences are, which is not saying very 
much. But even so, they have a hard 
time doing it. Plays first produced in 
the west fail there and succeed in New 
York, and vice versa. Large audiences 
greet trash in the middle west and re- 
fuse fine productions as often as they 
accept them. And all that all of this 
proves is that it needs a steadier 
theatrical fare than any of our cities 
except New York gets, to build up an 
audience whose verdicts are based on 
anything but chance and a name. 
Following the analyses and ex- 





tracts from the ten plays chosen as the 
1939-1940 best, are additional head. 
ings such as dance drama, mono. 
drama, puppets, college plays in New 
York, foreign-language plays, and 
‘Off Broadway’, which indicate all the 
by-ways that lead to the main theatre 
arteries. ‘Off Broadway’ should pro. 


vide the most interesting and en. | 


couraging notes, if an active profes. 
sional theatre were radiating a healthy 


and creative influence around it. 


Actually the list of the things that 
find their way to production in the 
small playhouses within the limits 
of the city are discouraging beyond 
words. 

Four plays had by June 15, 1940, 
reached the four-figure category 
among long runs— Tobacco Road, 


+ tener 
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Abie’s Irish Rose, Lightnin’ and Pin; | 


and Needles — the first and last stil] 
running on that date. The highest 
closings were What a Life, with 538 
performances; Abe Lincoln in Iilinois, 
with 472; The Philadelphia Story, 417; 
The Little Foxes, 410. 


The ten ‘best plays’ do not equal | 


the proud records made by some of | 
Mr. Mantle’s previous selections. But 


a season is not to be sneered at that 
produced There Shall Be No Night, 
Key Largo, The World We Make, Life 
with Father, The Man Who Came to 
Dinner, The Male Animal, The Time 
of Your Life, Margin for Error, Morn- 
ing’s at Seven and Skylark. 
FREDERICK MORTON 


A Treasury of American Song, by 


Olin Downes and Elie Siegmeister. 


Howell, Soskin: $5. 
I MAY be news to them, but Olin 
Downes and Elie Siegmeister have 
put together a book which ought to 
find its way into the hands of every 
American playwright, dance choreog- 
rapher and composer of opera. On its 
pages is spread the saga of the Ameri- 
can people, told in some two hundred 
songs from ‘Who Is the Man?’ of the 
Ainsworth Psalter to Woody Guth- 
rie’s “Tom Joad’. Here are the strug- 
gles, the sorrows, the grandeurs, the 
cockeyed humors, the tender senti- 
ments, the loyalties to soil, family, 
country and God which, because they 
are the stuff of American life, should 
be the substance of our theatre. 
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The authors have done a skilful and 
affectionate job: the apt song in the 
right place; the past well linked with 
the present; the breadth and range of 
American song adequately sampled 
(except for our hymnody after the 
colonial period). There are not as 
many songs as in the Carl Sandburg 
volume, but one has the tunes. Some 
of the musical arrangements are too 
mannered; others were evidently com- 
posed with strings and woodwinds in 
mind rather than the piano — which 
is all to the good so far as theatre use 
is concerned. An introduction and six- 
teen sections of compact and richly 
colored text write what amounts to a 
short history of the American folk; 
there is gusto, sound research and 
social acumen in the telling. Best of 
all, the book is a mine to be worked 
rather than a bank to draw on; the 
pay veins stretch out from its pages 
into the whole American past, and 
into that present which, as the authors 
make one see, is creating song as 
abundantly as the past has ever done. 


Romantic Rebel: The Life and 
Times of George Sand, by Felezia 
Seyd. Viking: $3. 
[' THE novels of George Sand are no 
longer read, the plays no longer 
produced, the reason is by no means a 
discreditable one. George Sand wrote 
‘on the record’. She used imaginative 
literature as Dorothy Thompson and 
her confréres use the newspaper col- 
umn today: to think out loud on the 
day’s problems, to force the age to 
face crucial issues, to explore the cur- 
rents making for change in the mental 
weather, and, above all, to champion 
with prophetic fervor ‘justice, under- 
standing and human dignity’. When 
with the help of collaborators and a 
try-out stage at her provincial home, 
Nohant, she turned a half-dozen of her 
novels into boulevard successes, there 
was no compromise with the new 
“bourgeois front’ of Napoleon III ex- 
cept as dictated by the police. Claudie, 
by introducing proletarian and peas- 
ant characters, became the sensation 
of the early 60’s. Mademoiselle La 
Quintinie handled the problem of 
clericalism so frankly that it could not 
be produced even under the compara- 
tive! freedom of the Third Republic. 


THEATRE ARTS BOOKSHELF 


The content of her writings, admi- 
rably sketched in this book in relation 
to her private and public life, con- 
stitutes a picture-history of the in- 
telligent, socially conscious, forward- 
looking mind in France from 1830 to 
1870. In so many ways this France 
was to repeat itself in the twentieth 
century, the years from Versailles to 
the debacle of 1940. Romantic Rebel, 
written by one who can no longer live 
in her birthplace, Diisseldorf on the 
Rhine, is therefore unobtrusively in- 
formed with the tragedy of ‘the 
deadly parallel’. If George Sand is 
correct, the cycle is not yet complete. 
“We are forced to pass through an era 
of darkness’, she wrote toward the 
end of her life, ‘where our memories 
— those of the glorious Revolution 
and the great days that left our spirit 
aflame — will disappear with the rest. 
But what does it matter? . . . Some- 


thing within us remains eternally | == 


alive and will help to resuscitate a 
more idealistic humanity. . . . The 
France which is now under an eclipse 
will once more become the France of 
miracles.’ 


Theatre for Tomorrow, edited by Em- 
met Lavery. Longmans, Green: $3. 
grape: the title is overly bold, 
the three plays which Emmet 
Lavery, founder and organizer of the 
Catholic Theatre Conference, has 
gathered into one volume demon- 
strate the talent for vigorous and 
skilful playwriting which the Catho- 
lic theatre movement is fostering. 
Each play centres around the spirit- 
ual struggle of a great modern saint. 
Kamiano, by Emmet Lavery and 
Grace Murphy, has for its hero 
Father Damien, whose sacrificial 
labors for the leper colony at Molokai 
are movingly recounted. Richard 
Breen and Harry Schnibbe of the 
Fordham Playshop have made a 
chronicle play, Who Ride on White 
Horses, of the story of Edmund Cam- 
pion, martyred by Queen Elizabeth. 
Urban Nagle, founder and director of 
the Blackfriars’ Guild, debates in 
Savonarola the same issues which con- 
cerned Shaw in Saint Foan. 
All of these plays display consider- 
able vigor of dialogue, develop a 
refreshing and manly humor, and are 





DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


ANNALS OF THE NEW YORK STAGE .- 

Vol. 12 (1882-1885) 

George C. D. Odell $8.75 
IT’S A GREAT LIFE 

J. C. Nugent 3.00 
ARENA 

Hallie Flanagan 3.00 
A HISTORY OF THE THEATRE 

George Freediey & John A. Reeves 3.00 





100 NON-ROYALTY ONE ACT PLAYS 


ed. William Kozlenko 3.75 
BEST PICTURES 1939-40 

ed. J. Wald & R. Macaulay 3.50 
IVORY TOWER (radio plays) itd. edition 

Arch Oboler 3.00 
FOURTEEN RADIO PLAYS 

Arch Oboler 2.00 
48 West 52nd St. New York, N. Y. 

















Books of the Theatre 


Plays, Anthologies, Criticism, History, Bic. 
NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND RARE 


Books of all Publishers 


Send for List of Many Desirable and Hard- 
to-Find-When-W anted Items 


R. ROWLAND DEARDEN 
221 Rodman Avenue, Jenkintown, Penna. 








The Stage in Action 


SAMUEL SELDEN 


324 pages, illustrated 
$2.75 





‘Law ts 0 toc et coe 
concerned in bringing about an effective 
dramatic performance—the actor, di- 
rector, scenic designer and playwright, 
musician and dancer, and the important col- 
laborator out front, the audience. All who 
read it should benefit by the author's keen 
diagnosis of the often neglected elements of 
design in the dramatic performance. 


THE ENJOYMENT OF DRAMA 
By Milton 


Marx 


Written to amplify the knowledge, appreci- 
ation, and critical ability of heab par goer 
and play reader, this book provides enjoy- 
mand in ben be eal ue Ge 
greater Enjoyment oF Drama. 

242 pages, $2.00 


F.S. CROFTS & CO., New York 
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conversant with the resources of the 
modern stage. Of much significance is 
the fact that the conflict between 
personal integrity and organized au- 
thority — whether it be that of the 
epee: or the ‘eae state — is 
andled on the whole without gloves. 
Whether the use of historical rather 
than contemporary subject-matter 
signifies oe oeges or evasion re- 
mains to be seen, for on this point the 
book affords only one clue, a brief 
essay by Emmet Lavery on ‘The 
Catholic Tradition in Drama’. It 
serves to introduce a list of one hun- 
dred full-length plays which, whether 
written by Catholic or non-Catholic, 
‘can reasonably be said to fall within 
the scope of the Catholic tradition in 
the theatre, to have some bearing on 
the Catholic way of life, to reflect in 
some substantial degree the Catholic 
view of man’s origin and his destiny’. 
Henri Ghéon, Paul Claudel, G. Mar- 
tinez-Sierra and Philip Barry are 
liberally represented; Schiller, O’Neill, 
and Paul Carroll are listed twice; the 
following playwrights occur but once, 
frequently in quite minor plays: 
Racine, Dryden, Bulwer-Lytton, Bar- 
rie, Shaw, Drinkwater, Chesterton, 
Lady Gregory, Synge, Masefield, 
Housman, Eliot, Connelly, Anderson, 
Wilder. The cautious references to 
such plays as Outward Bound, The 
Servant in the House, The Eternal 
Road and Susan and God, and the 
criticism of Family Portrait, suggest 
that, even with the best will in the 
world, the Catholic student of drama 
has not yet found the way to assimi- 
late the major portion of the theatre 
treasure of the western mind. Here 
perhaps is the reason for the challenge 
contained in the title of the book. 


The Enjoyment of Drama, by Mil- 
ton Marx. Crofts: $2. Introduction 
to Drama, by G. F. Newbold Whit- 
Jield. Oxford: $1.35. 
7 WOULD be difficult to imagine a 
more admirable first guide to the 
appreciation of drama than Milton 
Marx has written. The purpose and 
appeal of drama, the ingredients and 
structure of a good play, dramatic 
forms, historical types and critical 
criteria are presented clearly and in 
an easy, confident style. The apposite 
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example is always at hand, the right 
scholarly detail, the apt contemporary 
reference, the sound critical pro- 
nouncement. And the manual en- 
genders an irresistible urge to see each 
play discussed, from Antigone to Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois. 

Introduction to Drama goes at the 
same job in a more conventional way. 
Concise and informative prefaces 
introduce the various historical types 
of dramas in full-length or excerpted 
form, including the oft-neglected 
melodrama, sentimental and expres- 
sionist plays. 


THE PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS 


Premiéres 


Best Broadcasts of 1939-40, selected 
and edited by Max Wylie. Whittlesey: 
$3. Volume II in a series of annual 
collections of outstanding radio ma- 
terial. 


Annals of the New York Stage, Vol. 
XII, 1882-1885, by George C. D. Odell. 
Columbia University Press: $8.75. 
The advent of Henry Irving and Ellen 
Terry, Daly’s Theatre in the ascend- 
ant, the beginnings at the Met, and 
the supremacy of Adelina Patti. 


Annals of English Drama, 975-1700, 
by Alfred Harbage. University of 
Pennsyloania: $3. Analytical record of 
all plays, extant or lost, chronologi- 
cally arranged and indexed by au- 
thors, titles, dramatic companies, etc. 


D. W. Griffith, American Film Master, 
by Iris Barry, Museum of Modern Art 
Film Library Series No. 1: $1. Biog- 
raphy and analysis, with a note on the 
photography of Griffith’s films by 
Beaumont Newhall. 

Charlie Chaplin, King of Tragedy, An 
Unauthorized Biography, by Gerith von 
Ulm. Caxton Printers: $3.50. The 
person and the personal life behind 
the legend. 


One Hundred WNon-royalty One-act 
Plays, compiled by William Kozlenko. 
Greenberg: $3.75. The strictly ama- 
teur group may produce any of these 
plays, including ten for radio presen- 
tation, without permission or royalty 
payment. 


Let’s Make a Play, Twelve Plays by 





‘ 


Children, edited by George F. Willison, « 
Harper: $2.50. Plays conceived, writ. 
ten and staged by children. | 
Modern Acting, A Guide for Stage, 
Screen and Radio, by Fosephine Dillon 
(Gable). Prentice-Hall: $2.50. Practi- 
cal instruction by the well-known 
dramatic coach — with a chapter on 
good platform presence. 

Planning the Community School, by | 
N. L. Engelhardt and N. L. Engel. | 
hardt, Fr. Adult Education Series, ; 
American Book Company: $2.50. With | 
a chapter on workshops for the arts 
and the crafts. 


Plays in Print: 

The Fifth Column, by Ernest Hem. 
ingway. Scribners: $1.75. The origi- 
nal published version from which 
last year’s Theatre Guild play was 
adapted. 

Too Many Girls, by Lorenz Hart and 
George Marion, Fr.; Trunk Crime, by 
Edward Percy and Reginald Denham, 
Dramatists Play Service: each, 75¢. 
Fupiter Laughs, by A. F. Cronin, 
Little, Brown: $2. 

The Four Apes, and Other Fables of 
Our Day, by Alfred Kreymborg. Loker 
Raley: $2.50. Poetic plays originally 
written for the radio. 

Foy of Living, by Frank Vreeland. 
Longmans, Green: 75¢. Actor’s script 
of three-act comedy based on Holly- 
wood film of the same title. 

Plays for Three Players, Vol. Ill, 
by Charles Rann Kennedy. University 
of Chicago: $2.50. 

The Last Duel in Spain and Othe 
Plays, by ohn Howard Payne, Vol. V1 
of America’s Lost Plays. Princeton 
University Press: $5. . 
Through the Night, A Mystery Play, 
by Florence Ryerson and Colin Clem» 
ents; Brief Music, by Emmet Lavery 
(reissue). Samuel French: $1.50 each. 
Judgment at Chelmsford, by Charles 
Williams; Peer Gynt, by Henrik Ibsen 
(reissue). Oxford University: 80¢ and 
5o¢. 

The Story of Eleusis, by Louis V. Le 
doux. Macmillan: $1.50. 

Gods for the Night, by Lee Muiron 
Rousseau. Bass Press: $2. 

The Blue Cape, by Marion Craig Went- 
worth. Rowny Press: go¢. / 
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ALAGIO DE BELLAS ARTES 


A gay series of posters announced the programs of La Paloma Azul, the 
Mexican ballet season organized by Adela de Obregon Santacilia this fall. 
La Madrugada del Panadero was one of the three major ballets presented 
with Mexican dancers under the direction of Anna Sokolow. 











From L'Art en Gréce by Christian Zervos, Editions Cahiers d'Art, Paris 
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GREEK DANCES glow 
. . . BOYS 

In Greece dance has been a link between ancient times and modern. As “4 
Nicholas Andromedas points out in an article quoted in our editorial pages ever 
a ° . = asi 
this month, through the many centuries when there was practically no ac- aa 
tivity in Greek theatre there was dancing and song wherever groups of nign 
people congregated. And wherever Greeks dance there have been circle IT Hs 
dances, such as the one illustrated by this relic in bronze from the archaic ~o 
epoch, now in the National Museum in Athens. prod 
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